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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


—@——— 

With the “Srrcrator” of Saturday, June 30th, will be issued 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the 
Supplement should reach the Publishing Ofice not later than noon on 
the Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—es 
HE long suspense of Europe ended at 11 a.m. on Friday, 
the 15th inst., when the Emperor Frederick, worn out 
with his long struggle with disease, peacefully passed away. 
The end, though inevitable from the day when all the 
physicians agreed that the malady was cancer, came upon the 
world with a certain suddenness at last. The full truth, which 
included the steady wasting of the Emperor’s weight and 
strength, had never been revealed, nor the increasing danger 
lest the possibility of feeding him should end. At last the 
partition between the windpipe and the gullet was eaten 
through, and after three days of silence, the physicians on 
Tuesday admitted officially that the difficulty of swallowing 
created danger, and privately that food could only be 
administered through a tube. On Wednesday the bulletin 
was more reassuring; but on Thursday the Emperor’s strength 
had sunk so low that the end was momently expected, and 
was, we believe, officially telegraphed to London. The Emperor, 
however, as the child of parents of whom one died over ninety 
and the other has reached an age far in excess of averages, 
possessed. abnormal vitality, and he lingered on till the hour 
we have recorded. To the last he was attended by a loving 
wife, aided by all that modern science can accomplish, and 
surrounded by the reverence of all Europe. There have been 
more pitiable deaths, though few more melancholy careers. 








The news has everywhere been received with alarm as well 
as sadness, universal Hurope having made up its mind that the 
Emperor stood between it anda general war. The idea, though 
scarcely formulated, is that Russia will now defy Austria 
by an advance into the Balkans, and that France, dreading 
the new Emperor when thus left free, will in alarm plunge 
into revolution and consequent war. ll that is pro- 
bable, most probable, as it is also that Austria, relying 
on the support of a military Emperor in Berlin, may 


‘demand that the Russian armies shall roll back from her 


frontier; but the expected does not always occur. The 
financiers remain steady in their conviction that war will 
occur next year and not this, and the character of the new 
Emperor, upon which so much depends, is not thoroughly 
understood. He is a young man, twenty-nine, and very 
military; but the serious point for Europe is whether there is 
in him any element of rashness. It is not the characteristic 
of his House, even when its head was a man like Frederick 
William I., and Prince Bismarck is as influential with him as 





with his grandfather, who prepared for war and waged war 
without loving it. If the new Emperor is not rash, war may 
be postponed still. 


On Monday, Bishop O’Dwyer addressed a synod of his 
clergy at Limerick in a speech of singular and masculine 
ability ; indeed, as a mere piece of English, we have hardly 
read its equal fora long time. From it, it appears that the 
Irish Bishops assembled in conclave at Clonliffe on Wed- 
nesday, May 30th, received from the Archbishop of Dublin 
a letter officially informing them, by the direction of the 
Pope himself, that the condemnation of the “ Plan of 
Campaign” and “ Boycotting” as sins was absolute, and was 
not to be taken as limited by the applicability of the reasons 
which Cardinal Monaco’s circularassigned as some of the 
grounds for censuring those practices. ‘These practices, 
then, of ‘ Boycotting’ and the ‘Plan of Campaign,’ as they have 
actually existed in Ireland, stand condemned as violations of 
the moral law of charity and justice. This is no longer a 
matter of opinion. It is now the settled and certain law of the 
Catholic Church,—which all the faithful of the diocese are 
bound to take from me as their pastor,—that these practices 
are sinful, and that it is even more sinful, as being against 
faith, to deny or impugn, under any pretext, the right of the 
Pope to condemn them.” “There is no difference of opinion 
among the Irish Bishops as to the meaning or binding force 
of this decree. I am entirely in accord with them.” Of the 
resistance to the decree, he says :—‘“In this diocese that 
wickedness must cease. So far forth as my authority as 
Bishop goes, I will exercise it to put down covert as 
well as open attacks upon our supreme teacher and ruler.” 
“Tt would be better, in my opinion, to run the risk by the 
strong and determined action of putting a few rebellious 
Catholics outside the fold, than to allow a fatal and ruinous 
principle that goes to the very foundationsef the Church’s 
authority, to pass unchallenged and to become a precedent.” 


For the rest, the Bishop of Limerick avows himself an 
ardent Nationalist and Home-ruler, and possessed of the 
deepest conviction that the only remedy for Ireland’s chief ill 
is to turn Irish tenants into freeholders.. He ridicules as a 


slander, what all his clergy recognise.as a slander, fhe’state- ~ 


ment that his sympathies as a priest were with the rich rather 
than with the poor, and that he hgd sided with the landlords 
against the tenants. Every one in his diocese who knew what he 
had been, must have said, when he heard this slander,—‘ That, 
at any rate, is a lie; probably the rest is no better.’ “It 
cannot be pleasant,” he remarks, “for any man to be a con- 
victed slanderer, even though the object of the slander is 
merely a Bishop of his Church, who is attempting to teach 
God’s law to his people.” The irony of that “even though” is 
a sharp criticism on the present state of Ireland. Slander of 
a Bishop who is not on the popular side is evidently, in 
Dr. O’Dwyer’s opinion, about the most popular kind of slander 
of which an Irishman could be guilty. 


There has been within the last week a great discharge of 
letters intended to affect the election for the Ayr Burghs. 
Mr. Gladstone began it by writing to a correspondent on 
the Ayr election in a sense unfavourable to the attitude 
of the Liberal Unionists towards “coercion” and towards 
local government in Ireland, whereupon Lord Hartington 
addressed a letter to Mr. Grahame, dated this day week, and 
published in Tuesday’s Times, defining what the attitude of 
the Liberal Unionists had been on these subjects. They 
had not said that the choice lay between Coercion and Home- 
rule; and he did assert that any Government might be com- 
pelled to resort to measures which could be reasonably 
described as coercive by any systematic resistance to, and 
defiance of, the law undertaken by a political party for political 
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or social ends, and this, too, whether any such systematic resist- 
ance did or did not involve a great outburst of crime. As to 
local government, Lord Hartington had never said that the Irish 
must give up their national aspirations before local govern- 
ment could be granted them. What he did say was that it 
must be clearly and finally laid down whether the Irish 
national aspirations were or were not to be fed with hopes of a 
separate Irish Parliament, and that the law should be asserted 
in Ireland, and its supremacy definitely re-established, before 
local liberties could be granted to Ireland. But so far 
as Irish national aspirations can be satisfied as Scotch 
national aspirations are satisfied, Lord Hartington had always 
been heartily favourable to their satisfaction. 


Mr. Gladstone seized on this letter, and replied to it in one 
dated June 12th, which he sent simultaneously to Lord 
Hartington and to the newspapers, where it was published on 
Wednesday. In this letter, Mr. Gladstone reasserts that “on 
every previous occasion ” when the national party in Ireland has 
resisted coercion, coercion has been imposed only in considera- 
tion of the existence of an exceptional amount of crime; that 
the Liberal Unionists had generally repudiated the necessity 
of coercion in their election addresses ; that in 1887 there was 
less, not more, crime in Ireland than there had been at the 
time those addresses were issued ; and that, nevertheless, they 
supported “a novel, stringent, and insidious plan of coercion,” 
and by doing so had estranged the Irish nation and violated 
their pledges. Quoting Lord Hartington, Mr. Gladstone 
showed that Lord Hartington had repudiated “the recogni- 
tion of Irish nationality as the basis of Irish government,” 
and had said that only when that is clearly understood in 
Treland would it be possible to extend to Ireland the local 
liberties which it is now proposed to give to Great Britain. 
Whereupon Mr. Gladstone intimates that the Liberal Unionists’ 
as well as many of the Conservative Unionists, have broken 
faith with the constituencies, and must, therefore, be con- 
demned. The letter, written with a very dominant elec- 
tioneering ring in it, elicited a very spirited reply from Mr. 
Chamberlain, and a very complete refutation from Mr. Craig 
Sellar, by both of whom it is shown that Lord Hartington’s 
position is not what Mr. Gladstone asserts, and further, that 
it was originally taken up by the Liberal Unionists, and 
had never been abandoned. Mr. Craig Sellar quotes his own 
declarations on these subjects in 1885 and 1886, which were 
most explicit, and absolutely justified the course he has since 
taken. Mr. Gladstone’s wish as to the declarations of the 
Liberal Unionists as a party, appears to have affected his 
memory, and affected it very seriously. 


Mr. Parnell gave a banquet on Wednesday, at the Café 
Royal, to the martyrs of his party,—in other words, the 
ex-prisoners,—in honour of whom a considerable number of 
the Parnellites assembled, the object of the banquet being, no 
doubt, in some degree to reassert the leadership for Mr. 
Parnell, who, since the declaration of his personal disapproval 
of the “Plan of Campaign,” has been rather eclipsed by Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Sexton answered to the toast, 
“Treland a Nation,” andin doing so, poured a fluent stream of 
eulogy on both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, and described 
the policy of the Unionists as a policy animated by the spirit 
of despair. When the Government falls, it will fall, said 
Mr. Sexton, with a sort of disgrace that will prevent 
its return to power for a generation at least. The English, 
said Mr. Sexton, are sick of the wanton excesses and 
brutal provocations of Balfourism; and Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Dillon sang variations on the same theme. Mr. Dillon 
went further; he accused Mr. Balfour of virtually directing 
what sentences the Irish Judges should pass, and ordering 
them to let the priests off with less penalties than the lay 
politicians. “I say it deliberately of Mr. Balfour that he is a 
coward and a dastard, for this reason,—that while in the 
British House of Commons, in my own hearing, he over 
and over again, amid the cheers of his party, declared that 
during his administration in Ireland, there would be no 
distinction of persons as before this Coercion Act,—neither 
of priest, nor of Members of Parliament, nor of labourers, 
—when it came to the administration of that Act in Ireland, 
he did draw a distinction. He shrank from meting out 
the same punishment to the Catholic priests and to Members 
of the House of Commons, and at Letterkenny this came 





: LTS 
by which he expected, we suppose, to convince those who 
were already eager to be convinced, that Mr. Balfour had 
ordered an M.P. to be treated as a felon and insulted, and a 
priests to be leniently dealt with and declared first-class 
misdemeanants. In England we are disposed to trust Mr 
Balfour’s assertions rather more implicitly than Mr. Dillon’s, 


The County Government Bill has been under discussion all 
the week, with some results of importance. It was known 
before the debate began that all boroughs with a population 
of 50,000, and six or seven historic places—Canterbury, for 
example—would be constituted counties; and on Tuesday. 
after a meeting of the Cabinet, the Government withdrew all 
the licensing clauses. They had always, Mr. Ritchie said, been 
submitted to the judgment of the House, as he had mentioned 
in his introductory speech; and as the Session had only two 
months to run, and the opposition to the clauses threatened 
to be most strenuous, the Government felt it right to 
lighten the Bill. They still thought their compromise 
a most fair one; but under the circumstances, they felt it 
expedient not to persist. The Opposition declare themselves 
greatly pleased with this retreat ; but they feel that they have 
lost a weapon, and are endeavouring to regain it. It is reported 
that they will propose to retain the clause transferring the 
licensing power to the Councils, and thus enable them to 
suppress public-houses without compensation; but that is 
unlikely. They will, however, fight for Clause 9, which 
enables Councils to close all public-houses on Sunday, an 
absurd arrangement, based, as the Bishop of Peterborough 
recently observed, on the idea that it is worse to get drunk on 
Sunday than on any other day in the week. 





The contest next in importance was over co-optation. As 
the Bill stands, the Councils have power to increase their 
number by one-third, choosing any municipal electors in the 
county. Mr. Stansfeld, however, moved on Monday that all 
Councillors should be elective, maintaining that thus only could 
the Government keep their pledge to show confidence in the 
people, and he was supported by Mr. Gladstone, because, he 
said, direct election was always better than secondary election. 
(We question if he would like the Premier, who is representa- 
tive in practice, though not in theory, to be chosen by direct 
election.) Mr. Ritchie, of course, replied to Mr. Stansfeld that 
double election was as democratic as single election, and 
that as Aldermen existed in the boroughs, it was inexpedient 
to depart from the plan of the Municipal Corporation Act ; 
and Lord Hartington answered Mr. Gladstone. It was, he 
contended, indispensable to secure the aid of men of ex- 
perience in county government who might be rejected by the 
electors, an argument perfectly true, but not final. The 
Councillors may leave out, and in some places will leave out, 
precisely those experienced men. In the end, after Mr. Kenyon 
had moved the Closure, the amendment was rejected by 250 
to 214, and it is known that the Government consider this vote 
final. 


A third conflict, not yet settled, has arisen over the electoral 
term in County Councils. The Government propose in the Bill 
that the county elections shall be triennial; but on Tuesday 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre proposed that one-third of the Councillors 
should retire every year. Mr. W. H. Smith thereupon suggested 
that it might be possible to have elections for six years, one- 
third retiring at the end of every two. Mr. Chamberlain 
pressed the acceptance of this proposal as a fair compromise ; 
but neither the Government decision nor that of the Opposi- 
tion will be known when we go to press. We prefer 
triennial elections greatly, as adding to popular interest 
in voting, the election of only a portion of the Members 
having a less decisive effect. Another question of grave im- 
portance was also settled. The Radicals did not venture to 
propose that all Councillors should be paid; but they said 
they wishedit, and asked on Thursday, through Mr. A. Acland, 
that travelling expenses should be granted. This would 
lead, as in America, to endless jobbery, and is absurd unless 
the expenses of residing in the county town are also granted, 
while another effect would be that residents in those towns 
would secure votes by the plea of economy. Mr. Ritchie 
resisted, and the motion was defeated by 243 to 199; but it is 
not done with yet. 


A Ministerial crisis of importance is reported from Bulgaria. 








under my own observation.” And Mr. Dillon told a story 


M. Stambouloff, the Premier, is believed to be the only man 
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who can govern the Principality in defiance of Russia, and he 
has resigned. The cause is the sentence on Major Popoff, 
which Prince Ferdinand wishes to “revise ”’—that is, to com- 
mute—while M. Stambouloff desires that it should be carried 
out. M. Stambouloff is blamed in the matter by men who 
usually defend him, and, as far as we can see through a mist 
of contradictory statements, the truth 1s something like this. 
Major Popoff did neglect, grossly neglect, the duty of keeping 
his accounts straight, but he did not steal the £280 which had 
disappeared. The court-martial, however, which may or 
may not have been packed, found that he did steal the 
missing money. M. Stambouloff, who distrusts Major Popoff’s 
fidelity, desires to take advantage of the Court’s sentence to 
keep the Major in prison; but the Prince thinks of his Army, 
and knowing the effect of suspected sentences upon discipline, 
wishes to use his constitutional right of quashing military 
sentences. It is alleged that he has no such right; but an 
Army could not be governed without it, and it is most 
improbable that Bulgaria is an exception to a universal 


precedent. 


The Nationalist Member who avowed his hope that he might 
delay the Bill for giving a salary to Colonel King-Harman till 
it had at least mulcted him of £100, will have the satisfaction 
of thinking that he has succeeded in depriving him of his 
salary altogether, for Colonel King-Harman died last Sunday 
morning at his residence, Rockingham, Boyle, worn out partly 
by grief for the death of his son, partly by the venomous 
attacks made upon him in Parliament, partly by a weakness 
of the heart. He was hardly a wise politician, and his Orange 
sympathies made the selection of him for Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary an unwise one; but he was very much loved 
by his friends, and showed a gallantry and coolness in the 
House which justified to some extent Mr. Balfour’s choice. 
He was born in 1838, and was therefore only fifty years of age. 
The violence of the Parnellite attacks upon him, and the com- 
posure with which he bore them, conferred on him a popularity 
in England which he might not otherwise have gained. Sir 
George Trevelyan will sorely miss Colonel King-Harman. 
He can hardly in future make the King-Harman appointment 
the chief theme of his philippics against the Government. 


The Australasian Conference on Chinese Immigration has 
arrived at the compromise which we pointed out a few weeks 
since as the one combining justice with expediency. As the 
Government of Pekin is willing to forbid the emigration of 
its subjects to America, the delegates ask the Foreign Office 
to make a treaty forbidding also Chinese emigration to 
Australia. If this is conceded, the Colonists will repeal 
all internal laws directed against Chinamen as such, ex- 
cept the intercolonial passport law, which is valuable for 
ordinary reasons of police. That is the right solution. 
As Europeans are forbidden by nature and circumstances 
to settle in China, it is not unfair to forbid Chinese 
from settling in European dominions, but it is most unfair to 
persecute them when they have settled. We hope the 
Ambassador at Pekin will have no difficulties in his way; but 
he will have to act at an unlucky moment, when he is asking 
China to use its reserved authority in Tibet. The Chinese 
hate doing anything of the kind, and are not at all unlikely to 
suggest that if the Australian request is conceded, the Indian 
one shall be withdrawn. Fortunately, in India we can give 
orders; but managing the foreign affairs of two or three 
continents at once is, when their interests happen to collide, by 
no means easy work. It is not driving three horses, but an 
elephant, a camel, and a horse in one break. 


Lord Rosebery made an amusing speech at Inverness on 
Thursday, but it is not a speech which increases our estimate of 
him asa statesman. After remarks on the Land Question, he 
gave vent to some lively chaff on “ Liberal Unionism,” which he 
regarded rather as a nickname than as aname,—an odd remark, 
as Liberal Unionism is certainly the name which the Liberal 
Unionists chose for themselves, while nicknames are usually 
conferred by others, and not exactly by admirers. After 
these preliminaries, he plunged into the Home-rule Question ; 
and after pointing out the enormous difficulty of separating 
Imperial from local questions, and suggesting, therefore, 
that a true federal Constitution,—which should leave Irish 
questions to Irish treatment, but should summon all the 
Trish Members for Imperial questions,—was exposed to 





insuperable difficulties, he suggested that the problem might 
be solved by greatly reducing the number of Irish representa- 
tives in the Imperial Parliament at Westminster, and then 
letting them vote on all sorts of questions, English or other- 
wise. We have discussed this suggestion in another column, 
but it seems to us to combine rather happily the difficulties of 
every other solution that has been proposed, without greatly 
attenuating any of them. 





Lord Rosebery was also very eloquent on the iniquity of 
sending to prison any man who, like Mr. Dillon, has not only 
charmed audiences in England and Scotland with his eloquence, 
but charmed them by the earnest belief which he inspires in 
his genuine sincerity. Well, for that matter, John Brown 
inspired belief in his genuine sincerity, but nobody reproached 
the Confederate Government with sending him to prison and 
hanging him after his attack on Harper’s Ferry. And besides, 
Mr. Dillon’s genuine sincerity is not of a species to exclude 
passion of a very unscrupulous and mischievous kind. When 
politicians undertake to render the existing government of 
any country impossible,—and that is what Mr. Dillon has 
undertaken in Ireland,—their friends must not whine when 
they are sent to prison. 


Why the conferring of the Cambridge honorary degrees last 
Saturday should have been described as a Unionist demonstra- 
tion, we do not know. The majority of the degrees conferred 
were conferred on scientific or on non-political grounds, and 
amongst the degrees conferred on eminent politicians, was one 
given to Lord Rosebery, who is generally accounted a rather 
decided Home-ruler, and another to Lord Acton, who is also 
understood to be a very influential partisan of Irish Home- 
rule. For the rest, the number of political Unionists on whom 
honorary degrees were conferred did not so far outnumber 
the Home-rulers, as the Unionists of University rank out- 
number in general the Home-rulers of the same rank. 


Some of the Cambridge Jubilee orator’s (Dr. Sandys) 
Latin sentences in introducing the eminent men whom he 
presented for degrees went far towards justifying Lord Salis- 
bury’s happy remark at the subsequent banquet, that, in his 
opinion, the original purpose for which the Latin language 
was created was that of conferring honorary degrees. For 
example, in presenting Lord Salisbury himself for his degree, 
Dr. Sandys said :—‘ Adest orator denique subtilis, acutus, 
lepidus, sed idem si quando res poseit, vehemens, animosus, 
gravis; cujus genus dicendi parum describerem, si Horati 
verbis, ‘vincere Cecilium gravitate,’ dicerem; dixerim potius 
Cecilium non gravitate tantum sed gravitate cum lepore 
quodam admirabili commixtaé vincere.” Is it not probable 
that when Horace wrote “ vincere Cecilium gravitate,” he was, 
unconsciously to himself, only paving the way for the paying 
of a happy compliment to a Cecil a certain number of cen- 
turies later, in a land that might have been barbarous but 
for that people in whose language honorary degrees are best 
conferred ? 


The University of Bologna celebrated its eighth century last 
Tuesday. And as Glasgow University is the only one in this 
country which was founded directly and exclusively on the 
model of Bologna, Professor Jebb composed an ode in Pindaric 
Greek in honour of the celebration. It is possible, of course, 
that this splendid scholar holds an opinion not much at 
variance with Porson’s on the value of “all that is good 
in the modern composition of ancient Greek.” But 
Porson himself would surely have welcomed Professor 
Jebb’s ode as a magnificent tour de force, and would have 
praised the artistic felicity of its diction unreservedly. The 
skill which neatly lauds, in Pindar’s language and metre, 
academic celebrities like “ Irnerius merito appellatus lucerna 
juris,” and Bulgarus and Martinus Gosia, who were respectively, 
and no doubt quite as deservedly, called “os aureum” and 
“ copia legum,” is wonderful. It is not, perhaps, quite clear why 
the Glasgow Greek Professor hails Mercury as éacudepig xaipwv, 
but a brilliant passage in Christopher North’s “ Recreations ” 
makes it plain that poets might not unreasonably be called “viri 
Mercuriales,” because of their capacity for theft. The ode 
does Professor Jebb infinite credit, and deserves to have 
given the authorities of Bologna University infinite pleasure. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 99 to 99}xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


E have never believed in the recovery of the 
Emperor Frederick, and though at the last his 
end had the additional shock of a certain suddenness, 
it is his life, not his death, which stirs in us the deepest 
sense of pity. We must all die, and he has died of a 
disease more wearying than painful, with every alleviation 
science could supply, after long warning and with uncloudea 
brain, attended to the last by those who loved him, and 
conscious of the devotion or the respect of millions. The 
sorrowful hush of Europe around his sick-bed was per- 
ceptible even to himself, and if honour can soothe, must 
have soothed his latest hours. There are worse fates than 
that, borne by hundreds every day even among the rich, 
and by men whose doom is not lightened to them by the 
serene fortitude with which it is the gift of the Hohen- 
zollerns to face all foes. The horrible publicity which, in 
the case of all great men nowadays invades the privacy of 
sickness and the sanctity of the dying bed, which would, if 
it could, photograph the blushes of the bride and the gasps 
of the expiring soldier, which debases life into a misery to 
the few and an opportunity for gossip to the millions, makes 
the Emperor’s struggle seem exceptional ; but it has been but 
the struggle of all strong constitutions smitten with slowly 
wearing disease. The consumptive often die like that, 
burning up, as it were, with light still glimmering in the 
wick to the last faint flicker. It is not the death we 
specially pity, save for the burning glare of the world’s 
eyes; but the life so full of promise, so barren of result, 
in which nothing was ever realised, every hope was unful- 
filled, every aspiration disappointed, every design crossed 
by an inexplicable destiny at the moment of fruition. For 
twenty years at least this man was expectant Sovereign of 
a great people; he qualified himself for his office with 
assiduous care, and he became qualified; he sought 
the confidence of the people, and he gained it; he 
thirsted for power, and he received it, only to find 
that personal capacity, popular confidence, legitimate 
power, are but words, without the health which so many 
who have none of them enjoy. The trained statesman could 
not discuss, the master of armies could give no word of 
command, the great Emperor could not be crowned, the 
highest opportunity the world could provide was lost to 
one of the world’s most competent men in the necessary 
effort only to live on. The Sovereign from whom so much 
was expected, for whom all Europe waited, towards whom 
millions of eyes turned in hope, arrived at last, took up the 
unbroken sceptre, planned how to wield it so as to realise 
all aspirations, and sank fainting on his pillow speechless, 
almost paralysed, able only to endure his fate with calm. 
Of all his qualities, only his fortitude was to himself or to 
his people the beneficial one,—to himself, because it made 
him worthy to the last ; to his people, because it protracted 
a life which, merely by being protracted, shielded them 
from unknown risks. There has been nothing sadder in 
European history than the baffled career of the second 
Emperor of Germany, the Prince who through life always 
waited, the statesman who, for all his reflectiveness, only 
planned, the Emperor who, crowned by God, by the 
law, and by the people, never reigned. Power, wealth, 
vast opportunities,—the inscrutable will, which yet must 
be all-wise, granted to this man only the seeming of 
all these things. Before him, not for a moment, but 
throughout life, stretched always a mirage. 

This is not the moment to discuss the consequences of the 
German Emperor’s death, which depend in a great degree 
upon unknown quantities, the inner nature and purposes 
of his son, and the effect of possession of the throne upon 
that son’s character and convictions. That effect is never 
slight or transitory, and though we may all believe that 
Prince Bismarck will continue to rule, his rule will be 
tempered, or annealed, it may be, by the pressure of an 
individuality which every one about him believes to be a 
strong one. For ourselves, we retain the conviction, so 
often expressed in these columns, that the death of the 
Emperor Frederick will release dangerous ambitions in 
Russia, and intensify still more dangerous fears in France ; 
that the great partition-wall between hostile armies will 
sink into his open grave ; and that Europe can now hardly 
be spared the calamity—for it will be a tremendous 
calamity, even if it ends in an enduring peace—which has 





a 


been so long impending. With Slav and Ge and 
Frenchman armed to the teeth, burning with panama <— 
fear, and worn with sickening suspense, the chance of 
peace must be a poor one, and its firmest foundations were 
the reluctance of all men to disturb the dying Monarch 
and the certainty that the Monarch himself ‘willed no war. 
Providence may be kinder than we fear; some un. 
foreseen event may in a moment disperse the clouds : 
but the instinct of nations is rarely wrong, and that in. 
stinct has predicted that one and the same funeral service 
would be read over the Emperor Frederick and the 
tranquillity of the world. Germany mourned by the sick. 
bed of an Emperor who might have inaugurated a 
lighter and better régime ; but Europe mourned with 
her for the decay of the most effective barrier to war 
The future even of a day is invisible; but Europe may 
thank God if, five years hence, it does not still re. 
member with sighing the death of the speechless Emperor 
who was never crowned. 





BISHOP O’DWYER AS STATESMAN. 


E do not envy the feelings with which not a few, 

both of English and Irish statesmen, must have: 

read the Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick’s masculine: 
and striking address delivered to the clergy at the Synod 
of Limerick on Monday last. Mr. Gladstone himself can 
hardly have read it without being conscious that in that 
address Bishop O’Dwyer has set an example in which he 
himself, as leader of the Liberal Party, should have antici- 
pated the Catholic prelate, and that had he done so, he would 
not have incurred the least danger of standing almost alone, 
as Bishop O’Dwyer stands; nay, that he would have gained 
for the English advocates of the Home-rule movement a 
position of unassailable strength and dignity which might 
easily by this time have converted a great majority of the 
people of Great Britain to his standard. Had Mr. Glad- 
stone said two years ago what Bishop O’ Dwyer says,—that 
even if the dishonest methods of agitation sanctioned by 
the National League had “put a gold-mine into the heart 
of every farm and abolished all rent for ever,” he would have 
had nothing to say to them in spite of his earnest desire to 
win Home-rule for Ireland and to see every farmer the 
owner of his own farm,—had Mr. Gladstone spoken out 
in those ringing words a couple of years ago, we say, he 
would probably have shaken the firmness of a number of 
the Conservatives and of a great proportion of the Liberal 
Unionists. At all events, he would have convinced multi- 
tudes of his disinterestedness who have been staggered by 
his compliments to Mr. Parnell and his mild synonyms for 
the plunder and persecution recommended by the National 
League; and in all human probability he would have com- 
pelled Mr. Parnell himself to condemn in plain language the 
dishonesty and terrorism of Nationalist methods of agitation, 
and have gained the right to boast that he had brought back 
the Irish national party into the paths of uprightness and 
constitutional moderation. And what a triumph that would 
have been! It would have put it into the great English 
statesman’s power to say truly what has been said even as 
it is, though without commanding much belief,—that what- 
ever objection there might have been in former years to 
the concession of Home-rule to Ireland, a very large 
part of that objection had been removed by the trans- 
formation which his own sympathy, reinforced by his 
own firmness, had wrought in the character of that popular 
party to whose hands Irish Home-rule must necessarily be 
entrusted. Had Mr. Gladstone, at the head of a great 
party, taken his stand on the principles on which the 
Catholic Bishop of Limerick, standing quite alone, took 
his stand,—and surely it would have been for Mr. Glad- 
stone an act of moral courage of a comparatively mild and 
easy kind,—and brought over the Parnellites to his terms, 
British electors would have regarded such a victory as a 
public guarantee that a complete surrender had been made 
by the Irish Nationalist Party of their unconstitutional 
and demoralising weapons, as a condition preliminary of 
the concession to them of weapons that should be neither 
demoralising nor unconstitutional. We have never been 
able to understand why Mr. Gladstone did not take up 
this position. It would have given a moral dignity to his 
attitude which he lost entirely through his eagerness to 
act with the Parnellites on their own terms, and it would 
have lent a lustre to his own private character as a 
statesman which would have been perfectly in accord with 
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and have supplied a final answer to any one 
his volte-face as a bid for office. Instead of 
Mr. Parnell’s arms, he should have stood 
side, and said to the Irish agitators,——‘If you 
Lage ‘hee you may have it, but only by breaking 
entirely with a policy which all British statesmen dis- 
approve, and which renders it impossible, so long as you 
adhere to it, for us to co-operate with you. If you cannot 
ive us this security for good behaviour, you must do 
without my aid. I am before everything a British states- 
man, and I can concede nothing to Ireland which is 
not in my opinion for the common good.’ For Bishop 
O’Dwyer it must have been at least as morally difficult as 
it was morally obligatory, to separate himself from his 
prother-Bishops and declare what he thought of the 
Parnellite methods, as he did long before the Pope had 
passed judgment on them. Popular as he had been as a 
priest, universally respected as was his simple and manly 
character before he was recommended by the confidence 
of his brother-priests to the Pope as the most suitable 
Bishop for the See, it was the act of a true hero to 
endanger, or rather to extinguish that popularity, by making 
himself the target for every dishonest as well as honest 
Parnellite to riddle with his shots. Yet this was 
what Bishop O’Dwyer, in the earnestness of his devo- 
tion to spiritual: duty, elected to do, and we do not 
doubt for a moment that he really held it as much a 
patriotic as a religious duty to act ashe did. He seriously 
believes that the Nationalist agitation is retarded and dis- 
credited by the dishonest methods which it adopts, and we 
cannot help wondering thai a statesman in Mr. Gladstone’s 
position, who had English instincts and inspirations by the 
score to guide and help him, while all Bishop O’Dwyer’s 
human prompters prompted him in the wrong direction, 
should have completely failed to act as the gallant Irish 
Bishop has acted, in that moral solitude from which it is 
so common to shrink. 

Yet while we heartily believe that any statesman who 
had anticipated Bishop O’Dwyer in the manliness and 
nobility of his political action, would have made the pro- 
foundest possible impression on British opinion, we cannot 
help pointing out that the best answer to Bishop 
O’Dwyer’s declaration for Irish Home-rule, is the fact which 
nothing makes more conspicuous than the Bishop’s poli- 
tical isolation, that there seems to be absolutely no trace of 
a Nationalist party disposed to take the high moral stand 
for which he declares himself. If there had been amongst 
Irish Nationalist laymen a second Bishop O’Dwyer to 
separate himself from Mr. Parnell, to denounce the “ Plan 
of Campaign” and “ Boycotting” and the tyrannies of 
the National League, to contend for reasonable Land Laws 
and reasonable Home-rule in co-operation with moderate 
English Liberals, and able to find for such a policy enough 
support to consolidate a powerful party, then, indeed, 
there might have been some ground for reconsidering the 
question, even though the new policy had involved either 
a transformation of Ireland into the position of a self- 
governing Colony, or, more dangerous and difficult still, 
some reconstitution of the United Kingdom on a federal 
basis. But even amongst the Irish Bishops, Bishop O’ Dwyer 
stands all but alone,—not, of course, now in sub- 
mission to the Papal decree, for all the Bishops have 
submitted,—but as regards the moral bias which in- 
duced him to anticipate the Pope’s decision; and except 
for the support of the coadjutor Bishop of Clonfert, 
Bishop Healy, he stands absolutely alone amongst the 
prelates of Ireland in the political attitude he has taken 
up. If there be Nationalists enough to make a party on 
the same lines as those of Bishop O’Dwyer’s policy, they 
dare not come forward and confess it. Apparently, 
the Nationalists are all of them either adherents of Mr. 


his past life, 
who spoke of 
rushing into 


Home-rule, then, is to be, it must be of the type that 
Bishop O’Dwyer condemns, and which all good English- 
men should condemn with him. Is not that of itself a 
singularly effective answer to the Bishop’s Nationalism ? 
May not English Liberals, even of a very advanced school,. 
say :—‘ Before we accept the good Bishop’s judgment that 
Ireland cannot be prosperous without Home-rule, let us at 
least be sure that there are enough Home-rulers who are 
restrained by moral principles as high as Bishop O’Dwyer’s, 
to work that Home-rule. What could be more danger- 
ous, or even imbecile, than to risk so difficult and novel 
an experiment as either the granting of a self-governing 
Colonial constitution to an island so close to our shores, or 
the introduction of the federal principle for the first time 
into English history, for the sake of an agitation which 
has not even enough high-minded men in it to rally to the 
aid of so conspicuously noble a statesman as Bishop 
O’Dwyer ? Let us wait for Home-rule till there are enough 
Home-rulers of Bishop O’Dwyer’s type to make it worth 
the while of the great English party that calls itself 
Liberal to throw its influence into the scale of a strictly 
moral and spiritual patriotism like his, instead of in- 
triguing with such a Mr. Worldly Wiseman as Mr. Parnell, 
or showering blessings on the passion and violence of Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien.’ 





THE PROGRESS OF THE COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 


HE Government must beware of allowing too many 
alterations in their one great Bill. They will not 
overcome the desire of the Opposition to talk the Bill out, 
because that is founded not on the demerits of the 
measure, but on the general demerits of the Administra- 
tion; and they will create an impression either that 
they are squeezable, or that they are at heart, like 
many of their supporters, half-disinclined to the rural 
revolution they have themselves proposed. The democracy 
wishes to be led, and likes its chiefs, when they make pro- 
posals, to know their own minds. It is quite natural for 
the Ministry to try the effect of conciliation, and shrink 
from a contest which will involve months of argument 
over details; but they should remember that battle is 
nearly inevitable, and that nothing disheartens troops like 
the appearance of vacillation. The withdrawal of the 
licensing clauses ought to have been the end of con- 
cession. The idea of those clauses was just and wise, and 
would have resulted, after a little experience had been 
gained, in two good consequences,—a judicious and 
temperate restriction in the number of public-houses, and 
such an increase of value in those that remained, that 
their respectable management would have been assured. 
Publicans would have dreaded the loss of their licences 
as they dread fire. Still, as the clauses aroused an 
agitation quite disconnected in kind from the object 
of the Bill, an agitation the objects of which are 
singularly obscure, and threatened to poison the first 
election of the new Councils, the Government, apart 
from the political dangers involved in pressing for- 
ward, may have been right to withdraw them; but. there 
they should have stopped. Even the wisdom of the con- 
cession made to the medium boroughs is a little doubtful. 
In one way, we admit, it greatly improves the Bill, for it 
increases, and therefore elevates, the authority of the urban 
municipalities. They are made like little kingdoms, suffi- 
cient to themselves for all administrative purposes, and 
their internal life will therefore become, pro tanto, more 
vigorous and separate. That is excellent as far as it. goes, 
the fullness of urban life being of high importance:;; but 
then, a good deal of life is taken out of the counties, which 





will be much more exclusively rural than the Government 


Parnell’s slippery and unworthy policy, or thorough-going | contemplated, and the financial difficulties introduced will 


supporters of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien. 
minded Nationalists who would rally to the standard of 


such a leader as Bishop O’Dwyer are “conspicuous by their | 
absence.” Of Irish patriots there are but two classes, the | 


Unionists who wish to abide by the Legislative and 
Administrative Union with Great Britain, who are in 
a minority; and the Nationalists who denounce Bishop 
O’Dwyer and do all in their power to traduce him, the great 
majority. It comes, then, to this, that of Irish patriots who 
are also high-minded men of Bishop O’Dwyer’s type as well 
as Nationalists, there are none to be found. Attractive as 
his attitude is, it is not attractive to Irishmen. 


The high- | seriously impede the discussion of the Bill. 
| facturing districts especially it is the reservoirs of wealth, 





If Irish | 


In the manu- 


which are taken out of the counties; and though the. 
citizens may be made to contribute to rural treasuries, they 
will not at all like so doing. As many difliculties may arise 
on that side as are removed on the other, and may enable 
the Opposition to demand still further and more serious 
concessions. Then where is the object of giving way about 
triennial elections? The alternative proposed, the adoption 
of elections for six years, one-third of the Councillors 
retiring every second year, looks very democratic, because 
it ensures the filtration into the Council of any new current: 
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of opinion ; but we are not sure that it is so. The retire- 
ments will only cover one-third of the electoral area, and 
the weight of a mass vote will never be thoroughly felt, a 
result which will be found to diminish popular interest in 
the returns. Every election will be a sort of by-election, 
and, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out on Tuesday, the 
influence of the wire-pullers, who watch every return, 
is greatly increased by the frequency of elections. The 
instinct of a democracy is the most trustworthy im- 
pulse in it, and everything which increases the weight, 
the finality, and the dramatic effect of the appeal to the 
people is a good. It concerns the Republic that majorities 
be sufficient, and the permanent tendency of the filtering 
system is to keep them weak. The matter is not, perhaps, 
of any cardinal importance; but the Government might 
as well have been firm, more especially as they could 
have pleaded with truth that their proposal was the more 
“frankly democratic” of the two. 

The truth is, neither party as yet quite understands 
what democratic principle really is. That is quite evident 
from the whole discussion on Monday about the co-optative 
clauses of the Bill. Many of the Tories, and, as we are 
surprised to see, Lord Hartington, who is very far from a 
Tory, have evidently a lingering idea that co-optation is 
not popular election, while all the Radicals assert that it is 
a different thing, Mr. Stansfeld even asking what had 
become of the trust in the people which it was promised 
should be manifested in the Bill. Co-optation, however, by 
an elected body is entirely consonant with democracy, and 
involves no distrust in the people at all. All it does is to 
take the opinion of the whole of them, instead of that of a 
smaller section. It may be said that the American President 
is not elected by the democracy, because, owing to the 
State system, the majority in the Electoral College may not 
represent the majority of the voters—that happened in the 
Hayes-Tilden contest—but nobody has ever brought such 
a charge against the United States Senate. The Senators 
are as much elected by the democracy as the Repre- 
sentatives, the only difference being that the area 
which chooses the one is larger than the area which 
chooses the other. The State chooses instead of the 
District, and the intervention of the State Legisla- 
ture, which is a representative body, makes in principle no 
difference. In practice there is a difference, because the 
aggregate of electors represented in a Council think of 
things which sections of them forget, and especially think 
of general usefulness; but there is no difference in idea. 
The objection is as futile as if a member for all London 
were considered non-representative because he had not 
been chosen by any particular parish or electoral district, 
or as if M. Carnot were declared to be no Republican 
because he accepted election at the hands of the Assembly. 
In double elections, the power of election still springs from 
the people, and a misuse of it can be punished by the 
withdrawal of their confidence. The real objection to co- 
optation is that it may make a majority a little too large 
and durable; and the real reeommendation, that it enables 
the whole constituency to override the objections to useful 
members entertained by its own sections,—objections some- 
times so strong and so unreasonable, that representatives 
invaluable to the representative body are, as it were, 
accidentally left out. It is true the co-opted member 
does not go before the constituency, but the consti- 
tuency knows of him quite well, and can turn out the 
Councillors who select him if their choice is either dis- 
agreeable or non-representative. As the Councils are to 
‘be executive bodies, and as local prejudices are in England 
peculiarly strong, we should say the recommendation quite 
outweighed the objection, and this seems to be the opinion 
of the Town Councils, the bodies with the largest experience 
in the matter. They are democratic enough in all con- 
science, and they have weight with Parliament ; but in 
the fifty years they have existed, they have never made 
a serious effort of the kind. If they had, co-optation 
would long since have ceased. The Borough Aldermen 
give a little strength to the Councils, because they represent 
the borough and not the wards; but otherwise they are 
indistinguishable from other Councillors. It follows, of 
course, from this view that we deprecate all efforts, from 
whatever side they come, to fix any limitation whatever 
upon what we regard as the choice of the general 
democracy. 
want,—women included, if they want their help. What 


on earth does it matter whether the man for whose aid a. | 





Let the Councillors choose whom they | 


County Council wishes, is or is not an elector of the count 
or of any municipality? The Council may want the advice 
of an architect who lives always in London, or of a Mr 
Peabody who is a foreigner, and why should they not Ae 
it? Restrictions on electors are reasonable, if ‘we ean 
to confine power to certain classes of the community ; but 
restrictions upon the elected are mere impediments either 
to the will of the democracy or to the usefulness of the 
Councils. 

The matter is of no importance, but we cannot avoid 
recording one little outburst in the Commons during the 
discussion of Monday ; it was so delightfully characteristic of 
English society. The country gentlemen have been very good 
and obedient about this Bill, and have submitted to be “dis. 
established” with a good grace; but there are limits to 
human endurance, and to be called Aldermen like mere Lon. 
doners tried even their forbearance and good-temper. §o 
after Commander Bethell had proposed the word “ Reeve” 
in vain—most Members thinking that reeves were land. 
bailiffs—and Mr. H. Fowler had carried his word “ Alder. 
man,” they leaped at a suggestion from Sir J. Bailey 
prefixing to Aldermen the word “County.” « County 
Alderman!” the adjective was most respectable, like 
County Member or county family, and differentiated its 
possessor clearly from a mere Alderman of a borough 
or of London. They were soothed to the heart, and ona 
division carried the motion by 172 to 109. Let us hope 
the distinction will console them, and that hereafter, in the 
fullness of time, the co-opted Councillor may be described 
as the Rather Worshipful the Alderman of Loamshire 
Smith. The squires have arrived at democracy in politics, 
but clearly democracy in their feelings is still far off. 


THE ELECTIONEERING OF THE HOUR. 


OTHING is more disheartening to the friends of 
Parliamentary institutions than the tendency which 

they beget,—perhaps necessarily beget,—to make politicians 
disguise from themselves the difficulties of their own 
position, while they enlarge upon or magnify the diffi- 
culties of their opponents. We confess that we are not 
satisfied with the letters which have been elicited from either 
side for the purpose of influencing the by-election for the 
Ayr Burghs,—an election that took place yesterday, with 
what result we shall not know before we are compelled to 
go to press. Lord Hartington’s letter to Mr. Grahame was 
honest enough in what it did say, but it was far from 
adequate in its admissions as to the difficulty which besets 
the Unionist policy in extending self-government to Ireland 
on the same terms on which it is to be granted to Great 
Britain. And undoubtedly, from the very first the Liberal 
Unionists, and not the Liberal Unionists only, but the 
Conservatives themselves, have tried to attenuate, in 
addressing popular constituencies, the difficulty of granting 
to a disaffected country like Ireland additional means of 
paralysing the actual administration of government in that 
country. Lord Hartington, when he wrote his election 
address to the electors of Rossendale in 1886, set the 
example of ignoring a good deal of that difficulty, nay, of 
holding out hopes which, from the Unionist point of view, 
should never have been held out. And from the position 
which Lord Hartington took up in 1886, he has never been 
able entirely and effectually to withdraw, though he has 
done a good deal towards making it plain that, even in his 
own opinion, he went too far then, and would not go 
so far now. It has been the same with Mr. Cham- 
berlain. He professes to feel no sort of difficulty 
about extending to Ireland the largest possible local 
liberties so soon as he has solved the agrarian problem. 
And perhaps he is quite right that if only the agrarian 
problem could be solved, it might be safe to grant 
to Ireland the largest possible local liberties. But then, 
what an “if” that is! Looking to the extraordinary 
difficulty of devising any plan by which the agrarian 
problem can be solved, is it right, is it candid, to discount 
that difficulty as if it were a mere item in a plain policy, 
and to proceed to boast, that we, like all the other Liberals, 
are as eager as possible to let Irishmen possess every liberty 
which we grant to English and Scotch citizens, providing 
only that this little obstacle (which has defied the efforts 
of our Legislature for twenty years) shall first be got 
out of the way ? It seems to us the simple duty of Unionist 
statesmen to confess that till the agrarian problem 
can be satisfactorily solved in Ireland, the question 
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al liberties should not be even raised, and that this 


f loc - . ° ° P 
pet for all candid minds a very indefinite and serious 
delay. It is not right to blink great obstacles of 


this sort. If we are to solve so complicated a pro- 
blem as the Irish Land Question, we cannot and must 
not put new weapons into the hands of Irish agitators 
by which they would be enabled to baffle the Legislature 
‘1 solving it. Even Mr. Chamberlain fully admits this, 
but he does not see that it means, so far as human fore- 
sight can see, an indefinite postponement,—at all events, 
and at the best, a long delay. The agrarian problem 
will certainly take three years to settle in any form in 
which it can be hoped that it will give stability to the new 
tenure. And a concession of local liberties which it would 
be madness to grant before that was effected, is prac- 
tically indefinitely deferred. We hold this so strongly, that 
we cannot help regretting deeply that the great Unionist 
leaders, Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, do not 
avow it plainly, and that they do insist on attenuating the 
difficulty, and making light of it, and representing that 
they are just as favourable to the concession of local 
liberties to Ireland as the Gladstonians, when it certainly 
is not so. Mr. Gladstone is favourable to that concession, 
as he openly proclaims, for the very reason that it would 
put a new weapon into the Parnellites’ hands by the use of 
which they would soon render the government of Ireland 
under existing conditions impossible. Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain have no intention at all of rendering 
the government of Ireland under existing conditions im- 
possible, and therefore they will not concede what would 
render it impossible. But then, they should not try to 
minimise the difference in the attitude towards the conces- 
sion of local liberties to Ireland which this resolve makes. 
They should put it in the front of the battle. And this 
they do not do simply because they think that it does not 
sound a popular policy, and will lose them Liberal votes. 
Is that a sufficient reascn for not making their meaning as 
plain as possible to the understandings of plain men ? 

But if we are not satisfied that the Unionist leaders have 
shown frankness enough in relation to local government 
in Ireland, we are much more dissatisfied with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attacks on the “ Dissentient Liberals,’ as he calls 
them, in relation to the policy of enforcing the law in 
Treland, and also with his own want of frankness in relation 
to the cardinal point of his own policy. Mr. Craig Sellar, 
in the admirable letter which was published in Wednesday’s 
Times, has absolutely proved how frankly one of the 
leading Unionists anticipated the probable need of 
strengthening the law in Ireland, and how honestly he 
avowed his intention to support such a course if it proved 
to be needed. And so far as we know, Mr. Craig Sellar, 
instead of standing alone, represents the great majority of 
the Liberal Unionists, so that, in the absence of any de- 
tailed proofs to the contrary, it seems to us that Mr. 
Gladstone’s electioneering letter to Lord Hartington, 
which was confessedly intended for the advantage of 
Mr. Sinclair’s canvass in the Ayr Burghs, unfairly mis- 
represented the Unionist pledges and the honesty of 
those who gave them. But still worse is it to heap 
reproaches on the Liberal Unionists for not fairly with- 
drawing from the promise to treat Ireland and Great 
Britain with perfect equality, and yet to disguise from the 
nation, as Mr. Gladstone does, that while he describes his 
Irish measure of 1886 as dead, he is trying to win the 
adhesion of the constituencies to the principle of that 
measure minus its most unpopular proposal,—the exclu- 
sion of the Irish Members from the Parliament at West- 
minster,—without putting plainly before them that the 
dropping of that unpopular proposal is simply impossible 
without the substitution of some perfectly revolutionary 
proposal which would carry far more dismay to the hearts 
of the people of Great Britain than the exclusion of Irish 
Members from Westminster ever did. Just consider Lord 
Rosebery’s speech of Thursday; a speech that may be 
called candour itself compared with Mr. Gladstone’s 
repeated refusals to discuss the alternatives for that ex- 
clusion of the Irish Members which his party steadily 
refused to allow. Lord Rosebery himself is evidently 
not prepared for full-blown Federalism. He sees the 
enormous difficulty of such a breach with history, and the 
still greater difficulty of getting the householders of Great 
Britain to understand what it means. So he advocates a 
via media which we venture to say will be repudiated, 
directly it is understood, by a much larger number of 





Liberals than ever vetoed the exclusion of the Irish 
Members. Lord Rosebery proposes to keep a certain 
number—shall we say, a small number ?—of Irish repre- 
sentatives in the Parliament of Westminster in order to 
qualify it as an Imperial Parliament, but to reduce 
materially,—probably, from the context, we might say 
largely,—the contingent which now reaches us from Ireland. 
Would he reduce it to fifty or forty, or even further? We 
rannot say. But what he proposes is virtuall y this, that 
some thirty or forty or fifty Irishmen should remain to 
represent Ireland in the Imperial Parliament, and should 
vote on all questions, Welsh, English, Scotch, or Irish, 
though no Welsh, Scotch, or English Members would 
be, of course, admitted into the Irish Parliament. 
A more anomalous situation cannot be imagined. It’ 
would be, of course, a matter of perfect indifference to the 
Irish contingent how they should vote on Welsh, Scotch, 
or English questions, and they would probably vote on 
such questions with the sole view of purchasing as much 
support on Irish questions as they could. Then, again, 
to what purpose this Irish contingent, unless it really 
qualified the Legislature of Westminster for overruling 
the Irish Legislature on Irish issues ? That, and that only, 
was the ground of insisting on the retention of the Irish 
Members. What was said was that we should no longer 
be responsible as a United Kingdom for what was done in 
Ireland, unless we retained power to overrule the Irish 
Legislature and Administration when that Legislature and 
Administration appeared to us to be guilty of gross injustice, 
and that in order to retain this power, we must retain the 
Irish Members. But if that was,—as it was,—the ground 
for insisting on retaining Irish Members at Westminster,— 
just imagine what the Parnellites would say to the proposal 
to reduce their numbers to half or less than half what 
they are now, and then let a Parliament in which they’ 
were not even fairly represented, overrule the Irish 
Legislature and Administration whenever it went wrong! 
Why, the wrath with which Mr. Balfour’s policy is received 
by the Parnellites, would be nothing to the wrath with 
such a proposal as Lord Rosebery’s would be received. 
No; Lord Rosebery’s proposal would be simply unmeaning 
unless he is prepared to combine it with full-blown 
Federalism,—to retain the full Irish contingent for the 
purpose of overruling the Irish Legislature, and the re- 
duced contingent only for Imperial purposes; and that 
would involve all the infinite difficulties and intricacies on 
which Lord Rosebery so well insists, and which he regards, 
—justly, we think,—as insuperable obstacles to a plunge 
into Federalism. 

But we refer to Lord Rosebery’s speech only to em- 
phasise what we deem the great want of candour in 
Mr. Gladstone’s course, when he wishes the consti- 
tuencies to vote on what he calls the principle of Home- 
rule, without first being informed by him, how he pro- 
poses to satisfy those of his followers who will not hear of 
the exclusion of Irish Members from Westminster. Why, 
no decision on “ the principle of Home-rule”’ is imaginable 
that is not also a decision in favour either of full federa- 
tion, or of a mutilated federation, or of excluding the Irish 
Members,—and this last proposal Mr. Gladstone is under- 
stood to have abandoned. He wants to get a decision on 
the only popular aspect of a most dangerous and complex 
policy, without letting the people see its other and un- 
popular aspects ; and that, we maintain, is not fair. Both 
parties seem to us wanting in candour as to the less popular 
side of their own proposals. But the want of candour in 
the Gladstonians is far more conspicuous than the want 
of candour in the Liberal Unionists. 











THE SPREAD OF CORRUPTION IN ENGLAND. 


E cannot but regret to notice the comparative in- 
difference with which the evidence taken before 

the Commission now inquiring into the charges against the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is regarded by the public. 
Many symptoms show that it is studied with attention by 
the House of Commons, and that the Board stands so con- 
demned in Parliamentary opinion, that a radical change in 
the government of London cannot be much longer avoided. 
The Members’ conclusion, stated broadly, is that those 
sitting on the Board were either aware of the corrup- 
tion with which some of the business transacted in their 
name was tainted, or they were not. If they were, 
they condoned corruption; and if they were not—as we 
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«lo not doubt—they were incompetent public servants. 
The judgment of the majority may be harsh, and 
‘we are not blind to the fact that the Board has not 
been officially heard in its own vindication ; but this is, 
-on the face of the facts, the ad interim and informal 
decision of the House. The public, however, is by no 
means so interested. Many of the papers condense the 
reports till their true meaning is half lost, the comments 
on them are rather conventional than excited, and of general 
conversation about them there is none. Everybody who 
-cares condemns ; but very few particularly care. Yet the 
evidence gradually trickling out before the Commission is, 
perhaps, the worst symptom yet noticed of a coming 
danger in English public life. Unless the evidence, 
documentary and verbal, has been artistically cooked, 
which circumstances show to be impossible, the most 
important of English municipal authorities has so managed 
its business that corruption has been rife in it, that 
men influential in guiding its decisions have been paid 
hard cash to misguide them, and that applicants seeking 
grants of sites and other favours have obtained them by 
Dribing employ¢s or others of influence with the Board. 
The Board as a Board may be, nay, almost certainly is, 
perfectly innocent. Boards usually are. Jobbers who mean 
to pay actual cash know better, at least in Europe, than to 
try to buy popular bodies. They find it cheaper as well 
as safer to buy those on whose opinion the majority 
rely, as regards the individual job; but the result 
is just the same, or, indeed, much worse. The public is 
cheated, the jobbers are enriched, and the guilty are 
-secreened by the unimpeachable character of the aggregate 
Board. That is the regular method everywhere outside 
New York—there, indeed, villains from time to time seem 
to buy Aldermen in droves—but it is the most poisonous 
of all, and if the people will not attend, it will taint more 
and more all English municipal life, and perhaps a life 
that is wider yet. 

It is necessary to be perfectly plain. We English are 
getting rid in every direction of government by caste, and 
substituting government by election. That is quite 
right, as we believe,—though we are not so confident as 
we were before we witnessed the sudden conversion of 
a great party to Parnellism,—and, at all events, it is 
inevitable; but with the advantages of the change we 
must accept also the disadvantages. One of these is 
an increased disposition among public men to sell them- 
selves for money. The caste did not steal. It jobbed 
outrageously when it could ; but it jobbed for caste’s sake, 
and not for money. Many of the new men who are coming 
forward, hungry, astute, unbound by traditions of honour, 
and not bred amidst an opinion formed by the proud, 
desire money above all things, and care little about the 
source from which it comes. Some of them will take it 
in bribes, and they will get it, because their object will 
be to be influential when business is discussed, to know 
exactly where the opportunities of profit lie, to compre- 
hend thoroughly the character of all who desire to 
deal with the bodies they belong to. They will force 
themselves forward till they command the paths between 
men of business and the local treasuries, and, like the 
robber-knights whom they resemble in all but courage, 
levy tolls on every passer-by. Their diligence, their 
“practical ability,’ their “knowledge of detail,” makes 
them itivaluable to any committee or public meeting—and 
-every Board or Council, from the House of Commons 
downwards, must be one of the two—they gain irresistible 
“influence,” and they let it be understood that the 
influence is for sale. Then their harvest begins. <A 
_proportion of all speculative men are unprincipled men, 
competition for work grows excessively keen, a dis- 
creditable tolerance of ‘“ commissions ’—that is, moderate 
and, so to speak, customary bribes—has infected even honest 
‘traders, and gradually contracts, jobs, and beneficial _con- 
cessions are regularly sold, the public being plundered 
either by over-charges, or by the loss of profits which 
skould have gone to it, or, most frequent of all, by unsound 
work delivered for a full price. We have been free of this 
villainy in Parliament for many years, because those who 
have governed have been indifferent to money ; but it will 
appear in Parliament yet under the new system, as it has 
done in every other country. There is nothing in Englishmen 
to guard them from the chief democratic poison any more 
than from any other ; and there is this to promote its spread, 
that of all races they hate least those who injure or defraud 








them. They alone among mankind would think it shockin 
to hang a contractor who supplied an Army with imitation 
quinine, though he caused the deaths of a thousand men 
It is, however, fn Municipalities that the plague will spread 
fastest. We are just about to cover the country with Local 
Councils. The tendency of the day is to heap powers 
duties, and functions on those Councils ; and all those things 
are ultimately expressed, under our system, in large con. 
tracts. As soon, therefore, as the Councils arise men 
will seek to enter them for profit, will plead their busi. 
ness ability as lawyers, builders, ‘‘ educationists,” sanitary 
experts, and will in those departments become trusted 
referees. They can always get in, for they will promise any- 
thing, encourage any dream, swallow any fad, pander to any 
“ emotion ;” and they can always get power, not because the 
colleagues they will deceive are bad, or greedy, or stupid, but 
because they are lazy and ignorant of detail, disinclined to 
bore themselves with vouchers, unwilling to seem sus. 
picious, unable to detect that the contractors who have 
bought, say, the drainage of a district, are scamping all 
the work. The employés, who generally know by mere 
force of their appreciation of detail, what is going on 
will be ill-paid, timid, and desirous of promotion, ani 
for years not a whisper will be heard. Two clever 
scoundrels of this kind are enough to spoil the administra. 
tion of a county and the reputation of a Council, and the 
candidates anxious to be such scoundrels will be as 
numerous as flies and almost as persistent. 

We want the people, before the mischief goes further, to 
make the laws harder, so that a jobber who takes a bribe 
shall be as punishable as a forger or a thief, as easily and 
as severely. He is morally much worse, for he is robbing 
the blind; and socially he is much more dangerous, for he 
is impeding the best result of civilisation, the power 
of the community to use its collective force and wisdom 
for the benefit of all. If he stole enough, the public could 
never lay a drain, or cut a road, or build a bridge, and 
though he only steals 20 per cent., he disables the public 
power of improvement by one-fifth. There is no severity 
in treating him like any other criminal, or in enacting 
that the laws of evidence under which a coiner is con- 
victed shall be applied to him. He can be punished 
now, but only, we fancy, under the law of conspiracy, 
which it takes a grand lawsuit fully to apply. It 
is nonsense to say that it is useless to rely on law 
to prevent such offences, for we do rely on it at every 
turn in the road of life. It is law, not opinion, by which 
we check pecuniary offences; and but for law, every bad 
man would thieve, every coin would be debased, and every 
large commercial transaction would be prevented by fear of 
forgery. The man who bribes to get a contract is a thief, 
and will, like the thief, be restrained by sharp penalties on 
thieving. And it is nonsense, too, though well-intentioned 
nonsense, to say we must punish the briber like the bribee. 
He has broken no trust which he has voluntarily accepted. 
We wish we could punish him in his proportion, but 
legislators must face the facts of the world; and one fact 
is, that if we punish tempter and tempted together, no 
evidence will be obtainable. Look at the scene before us 
to-day. Here is all London being plundered, or supposed 
to be plundered, by some of its own servants, and in order 
to obtain the whole truth, a Commission, composed of the 
most honourable men in the land, is obliged to do 
what? Well, to go as near condonation of felony as it is 
possible for good men who intend to do good, to go to a bad 
act. As we understand the matter, any rascal who has 
plundered the Metropolitan Board and the public will, if he 
will only peach on himself and his confederates, be allowed 
to go scot-free. 


MR. JENNINGS’S MOTION. 


HE House of Commons, by its vote on Tuesday night, 
expressed the dissatisfaction which so many thinking 

men are beginning to feel with the administration of the 
Civil Service, especially in regard to the pension system. 
Mr. Jennings, in his speech, showed beyond a doubt that 
the present system is attended with the gravest and most 
constant scandals, and often renders schemes for depart- 
mental reorganisation nothing but new means for increasing 
waste and extravagance in the public service. Lord George 
Hamilton, on the other hand, declared that the apparent 
scandals in regard to reorganisation could not possibly have 
been avoided, but were the logical results of the system 
under which officials are admitted into the English Civil 
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Service. Reorganisation is often imperatively required in 
the public service, both on grounds of efficiency and economy. 
It can, however, only be accomplished under existing cir- 
cumstances by such acts as those complained of by Mr. 
Jennings,—the pensioning of men at twenty-seven or thirty- 
eight, and the distribution of bonuses in compensation for 
the loss of all prospect of promotion. 

How, it may be asked, are we to get over this difficulty, 
and how are the opposing statements made and conditions 
laid down respectively in the attack on and defence of the 
action of the Executive to be reconciled? As far as we 
can see, only by a reform of the pension system on 
some such lines as we indicated a few weeks ago. It 
is the present pension system—the conferring of a rigid 
right to the expectation of a pension—which forbids 
all thorough reform in our departments, except at 
the cost of financial sacrifices such as render the re- 
form economically worthless. Were the clerk when he 
entered Government service told that he should receive 
such-and-such a salary, but that a certain per-centage 
should be compulsorily deducted every year and used in 
the purchase of a deferred annuity; and were he further 
warned that if the office to which he should at any time 
be appointed were to be abolished, he would receive no 
compensation, but merely be entitled, if he left the public 
service, to draw the pension due to the deductions from 
his salary; or, if he did not wish to leave the public 
service, that he should be temporarily placed on a half-pay 
list, from which he should be summoned to active work as 
soon as he was again wanted,—no such difficulties as now 
exist would stand in the way of reform. The scheme 
sounds at first as if it would work harshly, but, in fact, it 
would not be so, for the reduction in numbers of the staff 
in a public office is rare, and if it takes place, is pretty 
sure to be followed by a proportionate increase else- 
where. Another change, however, would be necessary to 
supplement and complete the proposed reform. 

At the present moment, when a young man enters the 
Civil Service in the Higher Division, he gets into one par- 
ticular office and becomes, say, a clerk in the Admiralty or 
the Board of Trade, where he is thenceforth practically 
admitted to possess a vested interest in the highest of the 
permanent places above him, subject only to his living long 
enough to obtain one of them. Thus, though nominally 
perhaps he only takes his office as one at £150 or £200 a 
year, rising by yearly steps of £20 till it reaches £700, he 
really takes it with certain well-defined and acknowledged 
expectations of promotion, and these expectations have to 
be taken into account if the official is to be induced to give 
up his office and retire. Could not, however, this system 
be altered without injustice in such a way as the following ? 
After a young man had passed a competitive examina- 
tion, say, as a Higher-Division clerk, he might be 
admitted not into any one office, but into the Civil Service 
generally, and might then be sent to the particular depart- 
ment requiring him. Once in this office or branch of an 
office, he should remain there as now, unless and until 
some extraordinary and special circumstances caused 
the abolition or reduction of the office or branch of an 
office to which he had been attached. The terms on which 
he should enter the public service might well be those of 
receiving a certain fixed income, rising as now by annual 
increments, but depending also on promotion. Attached 
to the tenure of his office, there might also be the conditions 
stated above that the clerk should earn his own pension by 
deductions made compulsorily from his salary, and that he 
might be placed on half-pay during such period as the good 
of the public service might require, by the order of a 
Secretary of State or other head of a public office. 

Of course, it will be urged against a scheme of this 
kind that the public service would suffer because only an 
inferior class of men would offer themselves to do the 
work of the State on such terms. We doubt the danger. 
The desire to enter the Civil Service at the present moment 
is very strong, and we should be very much surprised if the 
infinitesimal risk that any individual clerk would run of 
ever being put on the half-pay list would in the very least 
affect his anxiety to serve the State. In the Navy, the 
risk of having to remain on half-pay is a very real and a 
very serious one, and yet it does not seem in the least to 
affect men’s choice of the sea as a profession for their sons. 
Besides, in the Civil Service there should be no difficulty, 
if an office had been reduced, in finding work almost at 
once for the displaced clerks. After all, the higher 





branches of book-keeping, the preparation of reports and’ 
Parliamentary papers, and the drafting of minutes, are 
much alike, whether the actual subjects are naval or military, 
or belong to the Board of Trade or the Home Office. If 
an official who has been trained in one department is worth 
employing at all, he would surely be able in the course of 
a very few months to pick up the routine of the new office 
to which he was transferred, provided that a specialist in. 
accounts were not set to drafting despatches, or a clerk 
accustomed to drawing up official minutes to do complicated 
book-keeping. No doubt any such changes as we have 
sketched would be resisted to the uttermost from inside 
the offices, for even among the most enlightened of our 
officials, the sense that each office is a corporation, with 
rights and sensibilities of its own which must always be 
respected, is very strong. Yet, unless some plan can be 
found which will enable a Minister to reorganise a depart- 
ment with more ease, economy, and efficiency than he cam 
at present, it will be impossible to get a really satisfactory 
reform of civil and military and naval administration. 
Lord George Hamilton spoke with heartfelt disgust of 
what he termed the “ hateful” duty of reorganisation. No 
doubt, under the present system, the task must indeed be 
an unpleasant one. It ought not, however, to be necessary 
for the head of one of the greatest branches of the public 
service to speak thus of changes which are necessary to 
proper administration. Instead of being a task to be 
spoken of in such terms as those used by the First 
Lord, it ought to be as easy to reorganise a depart- 
ment in the Admiralty as it is to put a ship in 
commission, or to order her to be laid up. We do 
not for a moment pretend to have suggested the best 
possible method of reform; but, at any rate, we feek 
convinced that until the present system is made more 
flexible and more capable of expansion, it will be impossible 
to remedy the evils of which Mr. Jennings quoted so many 
striking examples in his speech. 

We cannot leave the consideration of the present sub- 
ject without noticing a minor point which arose in the 
debate,—the question whether naval officers should not in 
many cases be employed at the Admiralty instead ot 
civilians. As far as we can see, Admiral Field’s plea is a 
very fair one. Soldiers are certainly employed at the War 
Office with success; why, then, cannot sailors be made 
equally useful at Whitehall? We agree, too, with Admiral 
Field that the First Lord should have a Post-Captain ax 
private secretary. No Secretary of State for War is ever, 
we fancy, without a soldier as private secretary ; why should 
the First Lord be in less need of technical assistance ? 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK AND THE CLERGY. 
DISCIPLINE BILL. 


T has never, so far as we know, been judicially deter- 
mined whether it is respectful to call an Archbishop 

a dog in the manger. Consequently, it is best to keep on 
the safe side, and to say, not that the Archbishop of York 
is a dog in the manger, but that he would be a dog in the 
manger if he were not Archbishop of York. This seems 
to reconcile the conflicting claims of truth and veneration. 
It enables us to characterise the archiepiscopal acts, while 
it leaves untouched the dignity of the archiepiscopalk 
person. Indeed, we are not sure that it does not even 
increase it, since it presents the archiepiscopal dignity in 
so august a light as positively to sanctify acts which in 
any one else would have been correctly described as proper 
to a dog in the manger. What the Archbishop of York 
has actually done is this. In common with every one 
except possibly Lord Coleridge—he thinks the present 
state of the law with respect to clergymen who have been 
guilty of offences against morality, very unsatisfactory. 
Last autumn the Archbishop of Canterbury took the 
matter in hand, and a committee of Bishops met at 
Addington on November 21st to draft a Church Discipline 
Bill. The Archbishop of York was a member of that 
committee, though he was prevented from attending the 
committee on this occasion. Between November and 
February the Bill was getting into shape, and any sug- 
gestions offered by the Archbishop of York would doubtless 
have received full consideration. He does not appear, how- 
ever, to have offered any, and what is still more remarkable, 
he does not appear to have had any comments to make om 
those offered by other people. Atleast, when the committee- 
met on February 8th to go through the draft of the Bilk, 
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the Archbishop of York was present, but had apparently 
lost for the time both speech and hearing. He did not read 
the draft—so much he told the House of Lords on Tuesday 
—and as he further says that he knew nothing of what 
was in it, he could not have listened to anything that was 
said by those who had read it. His own explanation of 
his conduct is that he deeply disliked the Bill from the 
first, but that having been prevented from taking part in 
the initial stages of it—that is to say, from attending the 
first meeting of the committee—he had withdrawn from 
its consideration until it had gone through all but the last 
stage in the House of Lords. Then he comes forward to pro- 
pose that the Bill shall stand over indefinitely,—that is, we 
suppose, until his Grace has found time and inclination 
either to read it or to compose another in its room. We 
think that when a member of a committee appointed to 
draw up a Bill on a matter of admitted and urgent im- 
portance takes no notice of its proceedings until the Bill 
has been prepared, debated, amended, in a variety of 
particulars, and only awaits a third reading, and then 
comes forward to ask that all this shall go for nothing, and 
that the whole question shall be hung up for at least 
another year, his acts, if he were not Archbishop of York, 
would quite justify the title we have conditionally applied 
tothem. What title they deserve now that he is Arch- 
bishop of York, is another question, and one which, we 
think, it ,is more decorous not to inquire into more 
particularly. 

The provision in the Bill to which the Archbishop takes 
special exception, seems to ordinary minds a very reasonable 
one. The principal thing the Bill does is to set up a Court 
for the trial of clergymen charged with offences against 
morality. It does not seem a very difficult matter to create 
a tribunal of this kind. The questions with which it will 
have to deal will be mainly questions of fact, and what is 
wanted is something in the nature of a jury. The Court, 
as proposed in the Bill, will be diocesan, and will consist 
of the Chancellor and five other members,—three clergy- 
men and two laymen. The Archbishop of York thinks 
this a bad Court, apparently because it will be repeated in 
every diocese, and because there will be no appeal from its 
decisions on questions of fact. He would prefer that there 
should be fewer Courts, or that when the Courts created 
by the Bill have decided a question of fact, an appeal should 
lie toa superior Court sitting in another place. The Bishop 
of London’s speech was conclusive against both these pro- 
posals. Questions of fact can ordinarily be best decided on 
the spot. The witnesses are there, and the difficulty and ex- 
pense of getting at the truth will be less there than anywhere 
else. A diocesan Court answers the condition of allowing a 
decision on the spot more completely than a provincial or 
a national Court, and though it necessarily implies the 
existence of many Courts, in this case multiplication is not 
vexation. No doubt it would be vexation if each Court were 
competent to try questions of law without appeal. If there 
were to be as many different standards of clerical conduct 
as there are dioceses, it would be a grave objection to any 
increase of the Episcopate. But this objection does not 
exist. On questions of law there will be an appeal, so that 
the law to be applied to the facts will be the same in all 
the Courts. All that each local tribunal will have to 
determine will be whether the law thus laid down has been 
broken in a particular instance. The Archbishop of York 
thinks that, at all events, there ought to be an appeal on the 
point whether the law has been broken or not. Now, an 
appeal is of two kinds, a rehearing of the witnesses, 
or an appeal properly so called, when a Superior Court 
goes over the evidence as given by the witnesses, 
and either confirms or varies the decision of the jury. 
It must be this last kind of appeal that the Archbishop of 
York wants, because the first kind is given by the Bill; 
and we see no reason to doubt that the description the 
Bishop of London gives of this last kind of appeal is a 
perfectly true one. “I have myself sat,” he says, “on 
these cases of appeal in the Supreme Court, and nothing 
can be more unsatisfactory.” The Court has the printed 
evidence before it, but it has not the living witnesses, and 
a judgment pronounced under these circumstances “is in 
the last degree a judgment given in the dark.” The Court 
has only the statements of the witnesses to go by. It does 
not see their demeanour, and it has no adequate record of 
the manner in which their testimony was given. 

It is really a very great misfortune that when there 
seems to be a fair chance of getting a workable system 





under which “criminous clerks” may be brought to book 
without either enormous expense or mischievous delay, one 
of the two Archbishops should at the last moment rise in 
his place in Parliament and do his best to defeat it, if not 
altogether, at least for the present Session. Of course, when 
an Archbishop tells his clergy that they are being very badly 
used, it is no wonder if they believe him. We attach but 
little value, therefore, to the number of petitions against 
the Bill which his Grace presented from his own diocese, 
But these petitions and this archiepiscopal opposition, 
though they had no bad results in the Lords, may 
easily have bad results elsewhere. It is never a 
very easy thing to get Ecclesiastical Bills through the 
Commons, and we have no doubt that it would give Mr. 
Labouchere considerable amusement to play the part of 
the Archbishop of York’s counsel, and in that capacity to 
protest against the indecent haste with which a tyrannical 
Episcopate are arming themselves with powers to ride 
roughshod over a helpless clergy. One would think, to 
hear the opponents of this Bill, that its object was to con- 
demn the clergy without judge, jury, or evidence. It 
really is a Bill to provide for the due examination of wit- 
nesses before a competent judge and a carefully selected 
jury. The clergy who show so much alarm at the prospect 
cannot have considered what a very foolish figure they pre- 
sent. That guilty men should dislike the creation of an 
efficient tribunal, is intelligible; but why should inno- 
cent men dislike it? Once in a way, indeed, we can 
imagine appearances being so terribly against an innocent 
man, that no Court, however composed, could be trusted 
to acquit him. But cases of this kind are very rare, and 
when they occur, the failure of justice arises from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, not from the composition of the 
Court. In all ordinary cases—in all, that is, but a very 
few cases indeed—there is every ground for feeling 
assured that the Courts provided by the Clergy Discipline 
Bill will come to a just decision. In the very few cases 
where they may come to a wrong one, it is a danger to 
which any Court that can be conceived—even though it 
consisted of the Archbishop of York, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and Lord Grimthorpe—would be 
equally liable. 














FAITH IN NATURE, OR FAITH IN GOD? 

N the charming paper which Sir Edwin Arnold repub- 
lished a short time ago from the Fortnightly Review, 
under the title “ Death—and Afterwards,”* a second edition 
of which has just appeared, the general drift of the purpose 
appears to be to strengthen faith in a life after death, by 
illustrating the singular wealth of the resources of Nature 
for effecting transformations of which we should never have 
dreamed, by means which we should have supposed utterly 
unsuitable to the end in view. For example, he draws a 
brilliant picture of the evolution of the medusa from a germ 
resembling a rice-grain ; he recounts the history of the aphides, 
and the transformation of the wingless aphis, which contains 
both sexes in one, into broods of winged males and females ; 
he insists on the extreme smallness of our experience, and 
shows that we cannot even imagine a future except in terms 
of the past or present, and that this so limits our concep- 
tions as practically to cut us off from adequate imagination 
of new worlds altogether; and he maintains that there is no 
more sense in being sceptical about angelic forms or the in- 
habitants of quite other universes than our own, because we 
cannot, with our existing experience, conceive them, than there 
would have been in rejecting with disdain the supposition that 
creatures like the kangaroo or the ornithorhynchus could exist 
before Captain Cook had discovered them. “Birth gave to 
each of us much; death may give very much more, in the 
way of subtler senses to behold colours we cannot here see, to 
catch sounds we do not now hear, and to be aware of bodies 
and objects impalpable at present to us but perfectly real, 
intelligibly constructed, and constituting an organised society 
and a governed, multiform State. Where does Nature show 
signs of breaking off her magic, that she should stop at the 
five organs and the sixty or seventy elements? Are we free 
to spread over the face of this little earth and never freed to 
spread through the solar system and beyond it? Nay, the 
heavenly bodies which we can discern, for all their majesty, 
are to the ether which contains them, as mere spores of sea- 
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life, and not the space? What does Nature possess more 
valuable in all she has laboured to manufacture here, than 
the wisdom of the sage, the tenderness of the mother, the 
devotion of the lover, and the opulent imagination of the 
poet, that she should let these priceless things be utterly 
lost by a quinsy or a flux? It is a hundred times more 
reasonable to believe that she commences afresh with such 
delicately developed treasures, making them groundwork and 
stuff for splendid farther living, by process of death; which, 
even when it seems accidental or premature, is probably as 
natural and orderly as birth, of which it is the complement ; 
and wherefrom, it may well be, the new-born dead arises to 
find a fresh world ready for his pleasant and novel, but sub- 
limated, body, with gracious and willing kindred ministrations 
awaiting it, like those which provided for the human babe the 
guarding arms and nourishing breasts of its mother.” In a word, 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s method is to bewilder us with a brilliant 
picture of the wonders of the world, and then point out that in 
a world so wonderful there could be no ground for any special 
surprise if death should turn out to be the door into a universe 
of new experiences, instead of merely the close of a chapter in 
the story of the world we know. 

But Sir Edwin Arnold’s drift seems to us to fail through 
his apparent dislike to use theological language, and to weld 
his imaginative pictures together into an argument, by 
formally stating the assumption that all these wonders are 
due to a creative power whose drift of purpose we can to some 
extent penetrate and discover. Without this assumption, it 
seems to us that all his wealth of illustration of the marvels of 
Nature fails entirely of its effect. When he speaks of what 
Nature “values,” what “she commences afresh,” and so forth, we 
are disposed to answer that, looked at only as Nature, we do not 
know what she values, or whether she in any way objects to let 
anything she has fashioned, perish, however beautiful it may be. 
Do we not see the loveliest flower shedding its petals on the 
ground, and the ground using these petals, just as it would use 
the mere clay and dust from which they were drawn, to enrich 
the soil for future production? If Nature does not find her love- 
liest productions lovely enough to preserve or transfigure into 
still more exquisite beauty, why should she find the human 
mind so lovely that she must commence afresh with it on the 
death of the body? The more you multiply the glory and 
magic of mere “ Nature” before my eyes, the more unable I 
feel to determine what it is she values except the eternal 
process of life and death itself. “She” is nothing to me buta 
mighty transforming agency, unless I can find a personal mind 
and purpose working through her. Dazzle my eyes with the 
wonders of the medusa and the star-sown heavens, and the 
only effect is to make me feel the bewildering wealth of the 
universe, in which every molecule is a marvel, and every world 
is as insecure of independent existence as a molecule. Why 
should mind be any exception, unless you can detect a creative 
purpose in the production of mind and a special drift of the 
evolutionary agencies towards that production, which we can 
by no means detect in the production of the medusa, or the 
lily, or the star? The richer the medley of wonders in the 
world about me, the more am I inclined to say,—‘ Certainly 
there would be no special wonder in my continuing to live a 
personal life after death, if that be Nature’s drift ; but if 
not, equally certainly there would be no wonder in my not 
continuing to live a personal life after death, any more than 
the blossom which sheds its petals on the ground continues to 
live a personal life after its death. Change, transformation, and 
if you like, up to a certain point transfiguration, is apparently 
the law of Nature; but of the continuous development of 
individuality after what we call death, there is no more 
evidence, unless we can partially penetrate the purpose 
of the whole, than there is of the continuous development 
of the individuality of the fallen oak, or of the worm with 
which a bird has fed its young. Nothing “forbids” me to 
think that life may be continuous after death except the 
deficiency of anything to “bid” me think it. Produce evidence 
which bids me think that it is so continuous, and I am satisfied; 
but the abundance of your illustrations to show how marvellous 
are the resources of Nature, has no effect except to turn me 
giddy, apart from the definite evidence I want that there is 
something in my mind which entitles it to be treated dif- 
ferently from the most beautiful of blossoms, from the most 
brilliant of planets, from the most magnificent of suns.’ 





And especially is this rich display of the wonders of the 
world, bewildering and dazzling, when attention is called, as 
Sir Edwin Arnold most impressively calls it, to the use which 
Nature makes of “illusion” in her manipulation of human 
life :—“ How many exquisite devices of Nature are carried to 
fulfilment in the dark! In how many ways she coaxes her 
children of all the kingdoms to her ends, by softly misleading 
their instincts! It is, indeed, almost like high treason against 
her scheme to try to persuade men that death is nonsense, so 
urgent is she to have them love their present life, and cling to 
it, and make the most of it. The philosophers who take so 
much trouble to teach that ‘life is not worth living,’ and yet 
go on existing and discharging their social duties so admirably, 
make one think that Nature is rather like the hen-wives im 
Essex. When a pullet will not sit, these good women pluck 
off the breast-feathers from the recalcitrant fowls and whip 
the bare space lightly with nettles; whereupon the hens go 
straight to the nest to ease their skin against the nice cool 
eggs; and habit keeps them there, to the benefit of the farm- 
yard and the poultry market. Pride, doubt, fear, ignorance, 
ambition, fashion, bodily needs, are all in turn the nettles 
of Nature.” Nothing could be more happily put; but if 
illusion be thus freely used by “ Nature,” why in the world 
should not the impression of personality itself, or even of 
existence, be one of these illusions? Sir Edwin Arnold 
insists that Space is an illusion, and that Time is an 
illusion; but, as regards the latter at least, we should 
not hesitate to say that if time is an illusion, so is ‘cause, 
which is inconceivable without time ; and if ‘ cause,’ then ‘ will;’ 
and if ‘will,’ then ‘conscience;’ and if ‘conscience,’ then 
‘personality’ and moral life altogether. If it be not of the 
very essence of personality that moral choice came before 
wrong or right doing, that penitence or remorse followed the 
wrong-doing, and could not have preceded or been simultaneous 
with it,and, in short, that character in all its significance involves 
essentially the idea of a particular time-order which could in no 
imaginable way be got rid of or inverted, then character or 
personal life has absolutely no meaning, and there is no more 
reason why it should be preserved permanently from wreck than 
why the blossom of a rose should be preserved permanently 
from wreck. This free use of “illusion ” by Nature is surely a 
fatal difficulty in the way of Sir Edwin Arnold’s use of the 
doctrine that as instinct presupposes the existence of the 
reality to which instinct leads us, so the universal hope 
of a future life presupposes the existence of the future life to 
which it points. Why should it, if “illusion” be one of 
Nature’s most common and most effective instruments? Why 
should we not be beguiled with the hope of a life of which 
there is no promise, only in order to make the earthly and 
temporary life a little more liveable, a little less ignoble ? 

It seems to us that Sir Edwin Arnold’s eloquent paper is 
full of instruction only if we substitute “God” for “ Nature,” 
only if we can discern in the ethical Jaws which he has im- 
posed upon us a trace of eternal purpose far transcending 
that of all natural beauty or marvel, a purpose in which 
there is no illusion, nay, of which it is the very secret that it 
sets us free from the many illusions to which we are otherwise 
liable. The mere wealth and magic of the world are vast 
enough, no doubt, to render it easy for us to imagine almost 
anything for the existence of which a reason can be assigned ; 
but amongst the things which it is most easy to imagine is 
the illusiveness of human life itself, that vanity of vanities, as 
cynics have described it. That which alone awakens us from 
this easiest of all illusions, to the imperious claims of faith, 
is the voice of conscience, which forbids us to think ourselves 
bubbles, which forbids us to think ourselves the sport of illu- 
sion, which compels us to believe in right and wrong, in 
spiritual consequences for our actions, and in the significanee 
of volitions that must bear fruit in some real life, even though 
what we call death should intervene, and that, too, whether 
our actions have been good or evil. 


A RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION IN JAPAN. 
HE Times of Saturday republished from the Japan 
Weekly Mail a remarkable story from Japan. It is 
stated that the publicists of that country are discussing the 
propriety of an official adoption of the Christian religion, and 
are in large measure in favour of the step. They do not, they 





| say, believe in Christianity, and are even repelled by its dogmas, 
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‘holding that educated men should always be guided by pure 
reason; but they think the adoption of the civilised creed 
essential to the perfection of their own civilisation, and to the 
‘maintenance of a moral standard among their people. The 
Japanese, they say, have lost their old faiths, and it is 
‘indispensable for the safety of society and its development 
that they should have a new one. Without it they will 
never obtain that strong coherence and reliance on each 
other which is essential to a powerful State. Some of the 
reasons pleaded are of less importance than this last, which is 
not in the Times’ narrative, one of those actually published 
being that only when Japan is Christian will its music ever 
improve; and we dare say most of the readers of the 
account set it down as a mere digest of purely academic 
dissertations by half-informed or over-speculative men. That, 
however, is not the case. We have strong reason, wholly 
independent of the account in the Mail, for believing that 
the persons who really govern Japan are discussing this pro- 
posal as earnestly as the publicists, and that, although there is 
a strong resisting party, it is still by no means impossible that 
Christianity may be declared by Imperial decree the official 
religion of Japan. Some of the most influential councillors 
of the Empire are of opinion that such a step is essential 
to further progress in civilisation, “which cannot be based 
upon a weak morale,” and all implicitly admit that it would 
“be possiblé, that the indigenous creeds are dying or dead, and 
“that the body of the Japanese would receive the new faith with 
acquiescence, as something quite within the educating province 
of their rulers. Of the accuracy of this view we cannot at 
this distance pretend to judge, but we know it to be held by 
powerful men, and the Japanese have accepted so many, such 
extensive, and one would think such annoying innovations, 
that the view is probably correct, and though we doubt 
whether the struggle can end in a victory for Christianity, 
which would involve a repudiation of the Mikado’s claim to 
-be, as a descendant of the Gods, himself semi-divine, the 
chance is still serious enough to deserve a moment’s discussion. 


The first feeling of Englishmen on hearing of such a project 

is one of instinctive repulsion. The last few generations have 
been so trained in the idea that religion is a matter for the 
individual conscience alone, and that anything even savouring 
of persecution is morally wrong, that the promulgation of a 
‘ereed by a despotic Government as an official measure of 
‘education strikes them with a sort of horror. There can, 
‘they think, be no good result from a step so opposed 
to the inner spirit of Christianity. Nobody’s faith can be 
affected by such a proclamation, and for a whole people to 
profess a creed in which they do not believe must be either 
hypocrisy, or at the best a bit of histrionics of an objection- 
able, not to say a rather blasphemous sort. No man’s spiritual 
‘state can be the better for any official announcement that a 
‘creed is true, unattended with an internal change in the minds 
of those who promulgate or obey it; and a great religious 
revolution which benefits no man’s religious condition must be 
‘useless to any country, and may be most injurious, as inter- 
‘fering with the natural, and therefore beneficial, diffusion of 
“4ruly religious ideas. Conversion, in short, may be stopped 
instead of stimulated by the apparent acquiescence of an 
unbelieving people. 

There is much force in these objections, and, indeed, if the 
Japanese believed either strongly or sincerely in any creed, 
even agnosticism, they would be final; but this is alleged not 
to be the case. The assertion is that the bulk of the people 
-of Japan, and more especially of the directing classes, have 
ceased to believe strongly in any creed whatever, and are 
precisely in that condition of mind when they will accept one 
“at the hands of rulers who they think know more about what 
is true, or at all events what is wise, than they do themselves. 
‘The Japanese have learned from the failure of their own system 
‘to doubt everything, even themselves; they have been pro- 
foundly impressed by the civilisation of Europe, which they are 
acute enough to trace to something other than intelligence, to 
a difference of character not explicable by a mere theory of 
superior acuteness; and they may be as ready to believe that 
‘the foreigners have found the best path in life, as they are to 
‘believe that they have found the best paths towards orderly 
society, the accumulation of scientific knowledge, and success 
in war. Such a condition of mind has repeatedly appeared in 
history. There seems to have been no resistance whatever 
to the decree of Constantine establishing Christianity, 








though the Pagans were still so numerous and so powerful 
that Julian was able, forty years after, to effect for a 
time his counter-revolution. The masses of barbarians who 
embraced Christianity, remaining barbarians still, must have 
been greatly influenced by a sense that the best Romans 
and their own most successful leaders were wiser than 
themselves, and must have accepted Christian teaching 
very much as they accepted Roman law and Roman culture, 
—as something clearly higher than anything they had, 
We recall no instance south of the Danube in which 
the acceptance of Christianity was followed either by a 
mutiny or by an open and deliberate return to the worship 
of the old gods. His authority was not in the least 
shaken by Vladimir’s decree ordering the Russian world, then 
entirely Pagan, to become Christian—a stupendous event, of 
which not half enough has ever yet been written—and according 
to Russians, Paganism disappeared with marvellous, indeed 
almost miraculous rapidity, the whole people embracing and 
retaining the “Orthodox Faith” within a few years. Cer. 
tainly the ecclesiastical organisation peculiar to that faith was 
established throughout Russia with a speed and an entire 
success which preclude the idea of any serious or general 
popular resistance. The people must at heart have been 
nearly creedless, and convinced that their rulers knew 
best; and the Japanese may be in precisely that frame 
of mind,—a point upon which, of course, we can offer no 
opinion, and can form only this one, that a mistake about a 
people’s faith, if there is a mistake, is a strange one for any 
national party to fall into. The Japanese directing classes 
are not foreigners, or in any way out of touch with the masses 
of their people. If, then, the people are ready to acquiesce 
in the proclamation of Christianity as an educating measure, 
like a proclamation in favour of Western culture, much of the 
objection to it disappears—we should say all of it, but fora 
doubt to be mentioned below—and the good to be obtained 
is obvious and large. In the first place, all teachers of 
Christianity, native and foreign, are set free. It is simply 
impossible to punish instruction which the State itself by 
law declares to be not only beneficial, but to be superior to 
any attainable in any other direction; and to suppose that free 
instruction in the Christian creed will have no good result is 
to doubt beyond reason the converting energy of the faith. In 
the second place, inquiry is provoked among masses of men, 
and although the Japanese are singularly indisposed to religious 
thought, being, as regards the masses, quietly indifferent, and as 
regards the educated, preoccupied with ideas of material pro- 
gress, still there must be among them, as among every other 
people, some potentiality of religious emotion, some dread of the 
unknown, some curiosity as to the whence and whither, which 
will in time develop great native teachers of the truth. And 
in the third place, the official acceptance of Christianity makes 
Christianity the basis of legislation to a degree which 
Europeans, from their very habitude, have half-forgotten. 
The fundamental laws, the edicts of Governors, the administra- 
tive ways of rulers must, and almost invariably do, conform to 
the officially confessed creed. Christian Governments may and 
do allow many things utterly un-Christian ; but it is impossible 
for a Christian State to sanction acts admittedly at variance 
with its creed, to order a massacre, to legalise polygamy, or 
to set up an arena for gladiatorial shows. The laws must con- 
form, in theory at all events, to the State religion; and when 
that religion is Christianity, the laws must gradually become 
humane. We cannot see, we confess, why the Japanese 
hope should be fulfilled, and their civilisation become stronger 
for an acceptance of Christianity which, at first at all events, 
must be perfunctory—the civilisation of Rome, for example, 
did not develop after Constantine—but we can see why it 
must become a little more humane, a little more just, a little 
less openly impure; and those advances are real advances, 
creditable to any change in the educating system which has 
produced them. No State nominally Christian can be quite 
as bad, we think, as a State nominally Pagan. Even Abyssinia 
is a little in advance of any purely Pagan country, or at least 
of any country at once Pagan and African,—a reservation 
forced upon us by some doubt as to the realities of the ancient 
civilisation of Peru. 

On the whole, we should think the open profession of 
Christianity by a Pagan State an advance towards the light, 
but for one inner dread. May not a people like the Japanese, 
accepting Christianity in profession, but retaining not only 
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Pagan hearts but Pagan minds, injure Christianity itself, 
develop it in some form so palpably bad as to hinder its 
diffusion throughout Asia? Weadmit that the evidence by no 
means justifies any intensity in that fear. It was not realised 
among the tribes whom Charlemagne baptised by force; and 
$f it is objected that they were white, there is testimony both 
as to black and brown peoples. Three peoples have been in 
modern times Christianised by what we may call direct force, 
applied in the case of two of them with unrelenting and hideous 
cruelty, and while the lowest, the black population of the 
Southern States of the Union, has been raised out of savagery, 
the Mexican Indians have abandoned their bloodthirsty worship 
—probably the worst, certainly the most cruel, of all Pagan 
cults—and the Peruvian Indians are certainly no worse than 
they were before the Spaniards landed. None of the three 
have shown any disposition to develop monstrous forms 
of Christianity, and in none has the ideal of the faith 
‘been visibly degraded; while in all, individuals who have 
reached a high level of personal sanctity, have been 
regarded by their less spiritual fellow-men at least as 
ideals, counsels of perfection in the flesh. Nevertheless, while 
admitting the force of the evidence, we confess to a doubt 
whether a people like the Japanese, who are a gentler and 
weaker kind of Parisians, eager for knowledge, variable in 
mood, detached from all beliefs, moral as well as religious, 
callous if not cruel, and exceptionally salacious, may not so 
discredit Christianity when they have nominally adopted it 
as to become a distinct minus quantity in the spiritual forces of 
Asia, where hitherto this antiseptic thought has always reigned, 
that whatever the ultimate truth, religion is and must be the 
highest preoccupation of man. 





ON TRANSLATING HORACE. 

ORACE is to scholars what Burns is to Scotchmen, and 

the strong desire which so many scholars feel to trans- 

late his Odes has been humorously classed by Sainte-Beuve 
with the lesser ailments that youthful flesh is heir to. English- 
men, if we are not mistaken, are more liable to this ailment 
than foreigners; but no version of any single Ode, let alone 
the whole of them, has hitherto touched at all closely that 
high-water mark which Shelley reached in his version of the 
Homeric Hymn to Mercury. The most successful trans- 
lations of the whole by Englishmen are Sir Theodore Martin’s 
and Professor Conington’s. But Sir Stephen de Vere has 
translated fifty-four of Horace’s Odes—the total being one 
hundred and four—in a way which entitles him, roughly 
speaking, to “a seat of high collateral glory” with those 
successful translators. He fails occasionally, as they fail, 
becanse English rhymes, in the nature of things, cannot help 
missing, from time to time, the elaborate felicity of Horace’s 
diction. And the charming preface to his “ Translations 
from Horace” raises very pleasantly the question as to 
the best form in which an English translator could probably 
render the famous lyrics, in which the author, with just 
self-confidence, felt that he had built for himself “a live- 
long monument,” that would defy the ravages of time. 
Milton’s wooden translation of Quis multa gracilis, and 
Dryden’s dashing translation of Tyrrhena reqgum progenies, 
may accidentally share the immortality that, humanly speaking, 
is assured to the best of Milton’s and Dryden’s original poems. 
But aithough Sir Stephen de Vere’s translation of the splendid 
Ode which Dryden versified so well is better than Dryden’s, 
no similar durability can be predicted for it. And the ques- 
tion which Lessing casually raised as to whether prose, after 
all, might not prove a better medium than verse for trans- 
lating Horace, is one that has not yet been finally answered. 
A comparison of Milton’s versified “ Psalms ” with the Prayer- 
Book version, may give pause to those who, like Johnson, 
decide too peremptorily against prose translations of poetry. 
For Landor’s grim sarcasm hit the mark, when he said that 
“Milton was never half so wicked a regicide as when 
he lifted up his hand and smote King David;” while 
“the version of the Psalms in the Anglican Prayer- 
Book” is what a distinguished critic, quoted by Sir Stephen 
de Vere, finely calls it, “almost an inspiration as regards 
style, and in its cadences often truly metrical.” A prose 
version of the Odes to which praise like this could be justly 
given, is quite conceivable; but it would also quite as plainly 
cost a fine Latin scholar who was master of all the resources 
of English prose, a great deal more time and toil than the 


best conceivable verse translation would cost a man who, in 
Denham’s words, for which we have also to thank Sir Stephen 
de Vere, is aware that “ it is not his business alone to translate 
language into language, but poesie into poesie; and poesie is of 
so subtle a spirit, that in pouring out of one language into 
another it will all evaporate; and if a new spirit be not added 
in the transfusion, there will remain nothing but a caput 
mortuum, there being certain graces and happinesses peculiar 
to every language, which give life and energy to the words.” 
Now, the “ happinesses ” of Horace’s diction were happily 
noted by Petronius as curiosa felicitas, and it is easier, we 
may note in passing, to understand this happy phrase than 
to translate it happily. For the adjective clearly points 
to the fact that Horace, in this so different from Burns, 
had to work for his happy phrases with an industry which he 
likens himself to the industry of a bee. “ Felicitous pains- 
taking ” is the best rendering that occurs to us on the spur of 
the moment, but its miserable inadequacy is obvious, and leaves 
no consolation to its perpetrator, but the reflection that this 
famous phrase has always been left untranslated by the 
numberless writers who have quoted it. And very similar is 
the difficulty of adequately translating a large number of the 
verbal felicities with which the writings of Horace are studded. 
An example from each of the above-mentioned Odes will 
illustrate this. “Simplex munditiis” is the happiest phrase 
in the first, and its meaning is essentially conveyed by one 
of our poets when he says that beauty when unadorned 
is adorned the most. Milton’s “plain in thy neatness” is 
unendurable, for it hits off an uncomely young Quakeress far 
better than it hits off a lass like Pyrrha. Sir Stephen de 
Vere’s “in simple neatness artlessly arrayed ” is much better, 
and if it were possible to treat artlessly as ironically connoting 
artfully, would be a palpable hit. From the second we must 
quote a few lines of the original :— 
“ Fortuna sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem; si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit, et mea 
Virtute me involvo, meamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero.” 
Sir Stephen de Vere’s rhymes—and they are admirable—run 
thus :— 
« Fortune, capricious, faithless, blind, 
With cruel joy her pastime plays : 
Exalts, enriches, and betrays : 
One day to me, anon to others kind. 
I praise her while she stays ;— 
But when she shakes her wanton wing 
And soars away, her gifts to earth I fling, 
And wrapped in Virtue’s mantle live and die, 
Content with dowerless poverty.” 


The phrase that we have italicised invites a comment, because 
Dryden rendered it by a vigorous line, which is known to 
many who have never read the rest of his version. His “I 
puff the prostitute away” is above criticism ; while Sir Stephen 
de Vere’s strong words are open to the objection that it wus 
no longer in Horace’s power to fling away the gifts which 
Fortune had already flown away with. His thoughts, indeed, 
throughout his lyrics are by no means so pointed and original 
as are the thoughts which are to be found not unfrequently 
in his colloquial hexameters. But common-sense is at the 
bottom of most of his lyrical saws, and resigno qux dedit 
means that he would make no effort to regain her gifts, as 
is the wont of ruined merchants and gamblers. A -prose 
translation of these stanzas, which we unfeignedly regret 
that we cannot better, is as follows:—‘ Fortune, rejoicing 
in her cruel trade, and bent on playing out her lordly 
game, shifts her uncertain favours, and is kind anon to me, 
anon to others. I praise her when she stays: but if she 
shakes her hasty pinions, I seek not to regain the gifts she 
gave; and wrapt in virtue’s cloak, I make for honesty poverty 
that has no dowry.” Now, it is plain that this version could 
be improved, and ought to be improved; but a trial would 
convince most men that the improvement which seems so 
obviously required, and with due reflection so easily made, is 
what Sallust calls the writing of history, arduuwm. If there 
were a Horace Society, as there is a Browning Society and a 
Shelley Society, a select committee would, without much 
difficulty, give us a prose translation that might amuse the 
most fastidious and ripest of scholars, and would gratify and 
| benefit that large number of small Latinists who would be 
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only too well pleased to resume, with its aid, their acquaintance 
with an author who may fairly be looked upon, for the most 
of them, as a pleasant old schoolfellow friend. It should be 
printed with the text below it, asin J. A. Carlyle’s and A. J- 
Campbell’s prose translations of Dante, and with notes on 
the very few difficulties in the Odes which are practically in- 
soluble. Future verse translators of these ancient favourites 
—(and Sir Stephen de Vere as well as Sir Theodore Martin is 
sagacious no doubt of their coming from afar, and that, too, 
not as spies, but in battalions) —must remember that good poetry 
is of the essence of what is expected from them, and must in- 
wardly digest Cardinal Newman’s wise warning, that “where 
something must be sacrificed, precision or intelligibility, it is 
better, in a popular work ” (and a verse translation of Horace 
is either that or nothing), “to be understood by those who are 
not critics than to be applauded by those who are.” We were 
led to make the above remarks by the appearance of Sir 
Stephen de Vere’s third edition of his “Translations from 
Horace,” which contains fifty-seven Odes as against the 
thirty which were comprised in his second edition. This third 
edition is published in a cheap and handy form by Mr. Walter 
Scott, and whatever verdict the public may pronounce on the 
translations themselves,—of many of which we have freely 
expressed our own admiration,—no lover of Horace will refuse 
a grateful tribute of warm and well-merited praise to them, 
and to the admirable preface which sets them off so brilliantly. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


EPISCOPAL DEFENDANTS. 

{To tHe EpiTror oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—Permit me to supply an omission, and also to make a 
correction, in your article on the intended prosecution of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

I did say, as you correctly state, when giving evidence 
before the Ritual Commission, that it is a very difficult matter 
in England to bring a Bishop to trial for any ecclesiastical 
offence. But the published Report omits what happened imme- 
diately after I made that reply. Archbishop Tait asked me,— 
“What is the case as regards an Archbishop?” I answered, 
—‘There are no means whatever provided for bringing an 
Archbishop to trial.” Whereupon Archbishop Tait rejoined. 
—“Tam exceedingly glad to hear it.” 

For myself, I would say that I should be very unwilling 
indeed to prosecute a Bishop for ritual deficiencies. Even on 
the highly improbable hypothesis of the Courts to which I 
should have to resort doing justice, or having any intention 
of doing it, the proceeding would be practically inexpedient 
in several ways, not the least being that of at once making it a 
point of honour with a very large body of persons to persist 
in, or ‘even to adopt, the condemned practices as party badges ; 
just as it has been observed that in congregations where the 
modern innovation (perfectly colourless in itself) of congre- 
gational repetition of the General Thanksgiving has been 
introduced, that is the one part of the service where one can 
hear the lay voices at all, dead silence or inaudible muttering 
being the rule when the laity are directed to respond, and where; 
consequently, no party question can enter.—I am, Sir, &e., 

9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. RR. F. LitTnEpDAe. 


LONDON VESTRIES. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—There seems to be a strange consensus of opinion that 
parish vestries need strengthening with new power and in- 
fluence. I confess that, as a friend to London reforms for some 
years past, this attitude of mind on the part of reformers seems 
to me most inexplicable, and in the leaders of Liberal opinion 
a most startling change. The one conviction which seemed to 
have been deeply rooted in London reformers, was that the 
evils of London government had been due primarily to the 
smallness of the area for which the representatives had been 
chosen, and which had prevented men of high capacity and 
honourable ambition from caring to legislate for such petty 
interests. 

Yet now, when a Conservative Government has offered to 
place local self-government on a wider basis, we are startled 
by an outcry from well-known Liberals that the vestries are 
being hardly treated, and that we need a revival and 
strengthening of local vestry government. I think that the 











reformers in question can hardly realise how much the petty 
and jarring interests of vestries have hindered the good 
government of London. I have the good fortune to live in a 
district which is represented by the best vestry in London; 
and yet it was not so long since that this vestry rejected a 
reform of sewage recommended by all the sanitary authorities ; 
and the only explanation which I have been able to obtain, ig 
that the majority considered that either the Metropolitan 
Board or some other vestry had not done their part in the 
matter, and therefore the Hampstead Vestry would not do 
theirs. 

The local narrowness naturally grows in pettiness, till a 
representative of one ward can actually boast to his approving 
constituents that he has voted against every measure on the 
vestry which could not be shown to benefit specially and im- 
mediately his own ward. Surely we should hear some reason 
why reformers who have spent their life in attacking vestry 
government have now become its champions. Of course, the 
vestries of other towns or of country districts may be more 
enlightened than the Metropolitan vestries; but probability 
at least is against that supposition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. E. Maurice. 

South Lodge, Squire’s Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 





OUR “LARRIKINS.” 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—The article in your issue of June 2nd on “ Our Larrikins” 
deserves careful thought and consideration, for there is no 
doubt that it is a most difficult question how to bring this 
class under discipline and self-restraint. Your article advo- 
cates some system of military education which would include 
gymnastic training also, and as the majority of the youth of 
this country are undoubtedly fond of anything which appeals 
to their martial feelings, such a course of education would soon 
become popular amongst the class referred to, and meet the 
ends you have in view. 

In Glasgow some five years ago, there was started the Boys’ 
Brigade for the very object you advocate. It is a semi-religious 
and semi-military movement, the object being the promotion 
of habits of reverence, discipline, self-respect, and all that 
tends towards a true Christian manliness, military organisa- 
tion and drill being used as a means of securing the interest 
of the boys. All boys between the ages of twelve and seven- 
teen are eligible as members of the brigade. Wonderful 
success has attended this movement, and instead of its being 
confined merely to Glasgow, where the brigade numbers about 
4,000 boys, it has spread to Edinburgh, Manchester, and 
London. 

The brigade is undenominational, but companies are formed 
in connection with various churches or missions, and these 
companies are formed into battalions and brigades. In 
December, 1886, St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church started 
a company in London, and now there are enrolled twelve 
companies, numbering some 450 to 500 boys, with every proba- 
bility of further accessions to the London Battalion. The 
officers, as a rule, are past or present members of the Volunteer 
Force, and all are supposed to have some knowledge of drill. 
From personal experience, I know how the boys in the com- 
pany I command (in connection with the Mission School of St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church, Kensington) take to drill, and 
they, with the other eleven companies, were much impressed 
with the honour done them when Sir Donald Stewart, late 
Commander-in-Chief in India, inspected the battalion last 
Whit-Monday. 

In the hope that many churches or missions will form 
companies of their own and join the brigade, I may add that 
the President of the London Battalion is Mr. H. R. Arthur, 
Mayfield, Burton Road, Brondesbury, N.W., and the Hon. 
See.is Mr. J. A. Robson, 4 Lanhill Road, St. Peter’s Park, W., 
either of whom will be glad to answer any question relating to 
the brigade, which, working as part of a large movement, is 
likely to have more cohesion and more esprit de corps amongst 
the various companies than any isolated undertaking can 
have.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, June 5th. 


JAMES ALEXANDER. 


[*,* We have received a long letter on “The Burning of the 
Alexandrian Library” from the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, for which 
we hope to find room in our next issue. ] 
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—— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 

A GLANCE at the Academy as a whole shows us that the chief 
strength of the collection is in portraiture, the chief deficiency 
in imaginative work, the chief mediocrity in scenes of modern 
domestic life, and the chief decline in the department of 
landscape. 

Some of the portraits are excellent, notably three by Mr. 
Holl, each of which is good enough to make a painter’s reputa- 
tion; and we here take great pleasure in saying that we are 
too glad to find that the slight decline in merit which has been 
occasionally observable for the last two years in Mr. Holl’s work, 
has this year been not only arrested, but that the artist in 
-question has attained an average excellence higher than in 
any previous exhibition. The sitters for the three pictures 
in question were Mr. Gladstone, Lord Spencer, and Sir 
William Jenner, so that the artist had no lack of interesting 
subjects for his pencil, and he has done them justice. It 
is worth while noticing that Mr. Holl has this year re- 
placed in some measure the sharp chiaroscuro effects— 
reminding one of ~lectric light—of which he has hitherto been 
so fond, and adopted a quieter method and a richer scheme of 
colour; and attention should be called, also, to the magnificent 
painting of the hands in Sir William Jenner’s portrait, and the 
strength and solidity of modelling in the portrait of Mr. 
Gladstone. In expression, Lord Spencer’s picture is perhaps 
superior to either of these. 

Those of our readers who think that Art should be restricted 
to the representation of pleasant and mildly sentimental 
stories, will probably be much pleased with Mr. Frank 
Dicksee’s “ Within the Shadow of the Church,” which may 
be described on the one hand as being cleverly painted, 
graceful, and popular ; and on the other, as being theatric and 
superficial, both in its representation of natural fact and 
emotional feeling. This picture raises the whole question— 
which we have no adequate space to go into here—of how far it 
is permissible (artistically permissible, we mean) to paint merely 
for the purpose of catching the applause of the unthinking 
portion of the public. Ifa plébiscite were taken of the works 
in the Academy this year, it is quite probable that Mr. Dicksee’s 
picture would be named as the most popular one in the Exhibi- 
tion, as was the case last year. On the other hand, if a plebiscite 
were taken only of the opinion of the artistic and intellectual 
visitors to the Gallery, it is probable that this work would be 
placed in the lowest rank. This is the subject: a fair-haired 
young mother leads a fairer-haired young child past the gate 
of a church, into which a monk entering pauses for a 
moment to look at them regretfully. The monk is in 
shadow, the child in sunlight, the woman in mingled 
light and shade, and above the child’s outstretched hand, 
relieved against the dark robe of the priest, two butter- 
flies are fluttering. Now, it is evident that the sub- 
ject of this picture, though ordinary enough, and painted 
perhaps a thousand times before, is still a genuine and 
pictorial motive, and it may also be granted, with a fair pre- 
sumption of certainty, that seven out of ten uninstructed 
people will be, in the vulgar phrase, “ fetched ” thereby. Fetched 
either by the pretty girl’s face, the pathetic glance of the 
priest, the fluffy golden hair, sunlit, of the child, or the pretty, 
colours of the draperies, the butterflies, and the rose-bush. Sor 
that we have here a man who can paint cleverly and draw 
adequately well, choosing a subject which affords him full 


ground for the development of his artistic faculty, and pro- 
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ducing a picture with which the majority of people will be 
pleased; and it would seem hard if all these capacities and 
achievements did not make up a work of art. And yet they have 
not done so in the present case. In these days, when critics are 
so closely watched, it would be too rash to use the only word 
which could rightly characterise this composition, from an 
emotional or intellectual point of view, and call it “bosh.” 
But though we do not dare to say so, “ bosh” it is. Every- 
thing in it is really wrong. The rose-bush is a property 
rose-bush, the monk has strayed from the Lyceum Theatre, 
and the angelic innocence of the Huffy-haired child is, thank 
goodness, unknown on earth. The truth is this, that when a 
painter chooses an ordinary subject, which thousands have 








which deals with human feelings which are as old as the race 
itself, he may do anything he likes with it except one thing, 
and that is to be conventional. Mr. Dicksee has heaped together 
pretty things and graceful postures, and chosen a well-worn 
theme for the opportunity it afforded him to arrange such 
matters in a becoming way; but he has not thought out his 
subject, nor has he found in it anything sufficiently new to 
warrant him in telling us this old, old story, in such an old, 
old way. 

In this same First Gallery, Mr. F. D. Millet has what is 
probably the best genre picture in the Academy after Mr. 
Orchardson’s. It is called “ A Love-Letter,” and shows us the 
interior of an old-fashioned room at breakfast-time, with a 
crusty father reading the newspaper, and a pretty daughter 
who has just received her love-letter. The work is remarkable 
for its delicacy of touch, both in the rendering of the subject 
and in its technical treatment. Fancy one of Mr. Marks’s 
pictures, which had been copied and a little altered by Mr. 
Marcus Stone, and you would have a work not altogether 
unlike the one of which we are speaking. In these days, it 
would perhaps be thought a term of abuse to say that this is 
a piece of Dutch painting; but to those who, like the present 
writer, remember with pleasure the clear, solid, unhurried per- 
fection of the old Dutch work, the term may perhaps convey 
something besides reproach. This is, indeed, a picture which 
you do not take in at the first glance, and one which does not 
pall upon you at the second. You may look about the room 
here, and notice the different things therein, and even be 
interested in their arrangement, and consider whether it is 
likely that that arrangement is the ordinary one, and how 
much trouble it must give the servants to keep the old furniture 
up to such a state of polish. In other words, one is impressed 
with the reality of the things shown to us; a belief in their 
existence, and therefore an interest in their quaintness or their 
beauty. Nothing recalls the painter.—we do not feel that 
there is an easel somewhere on the premises; no shadow of the 
white umbrella falls across the picture. Still, technically, 
the work is as dexterous as could be desired, and shows 
a fine perception of harmonious colour, and a very clever 
rendering of subdued light. On the whole, an excellent 
picture, and one which, like all really good artistic work, will 
never be fashionable and never out of date. 

Take, as a contrast to this, Mr. John Pettie’s “Clash of 
Steel,” a street scene of bygone times, wherein a woman in a 
Mary Stuart cap is trying to prevent her lover from joining in 
a brawl. The picture is full of dramatic force of a certain 
kind; but, in our opinion, it belongs to a class of art almost 
the exact opposite to that of which we have been speaking, 
and though it is likely to be popular enough, and arrests the 
eye in an exhibition, the work possesses no quality of per- 
manence. One feels inclined to say, ‘ Yes; that’s a fairly good 
Pettie;’ but we never for a moment believe that these things 
were so, nor care, indeed, to consider whether they could have 
been. And as the sentiment, so is the technical character of 
the painting,—at once able and careless, dirty and brilliant, 
successful and imperfect; everything in it forced a little too 
far for the sake of effect; action, colour, chiaroscuro, senti- 
ment, all with their 7’s dotted half-a-dozen times, so that no 
fool who passes by can fail to recognise the letter. This is 
the curse of so much of our painting nowadays; triviality 
enforced by emphasis, as of a child shrieking at some one who 
stepped upon one of his toys. 

Let us look at a very different composition. Here is Mr. 
Orchardson’s “ Her Mother’s Voice,” a quiet piece of feeling, 
and a first-rate piece of art, waiting to welcome us when we 
have escaped from the solid rose-showers of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema’s “ Heliogabalus,” or grown tired of listening to 
Mr. Armitage’s very prosaic “Siren;” a maid who surely 
would never have tempted Ulysses, his master-mariners, 
and not even the little cabin-boy. Mr. Orchardson’s picture 
has been sufficiently described: we need not linger over its 
details. We would only ask our readers to consider this 
picture with reference to the work by Mr. Dicksee of which 
we just now spoke. For here, too, is a well-worn theme,—a 
daughter singing to her widowed father one of her mother’s 
songs. We might have had here, too, any amount of “ property ” 
surrounding, and prettily contrasted light and shade, and grace- 
ful poses, and general bric-A-brac, had the painter so wished it. 
This artist, however, was thinking of other things. We might 


taken before him and thousands will take after him, a subject | almost fancy that he had forgotten how to compose a picture 
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if, on looking at his work, we cared to remember that such a 
thing as artistic composition existed; and what could be more 
stupid, from the point of view of cheap melodrama, than to 
let the girl be a comparatively insignificant figure in the back- 
ground, and have the uninteresting old father in full light in 
the front of the picture? Still, somehow we do not think of 
these things in looking at this work. We do not think 
of Mr. Orchardson at all; we do not care a bit about him, 
Royal Academician though he be; but we do wonder about 
the girl and her fate in after-years, and are more than a little 
sorry for the father, and enter into his feeling and his 
memories, and all that long, dead drama which is over now 
for him, as everything, in Thackeray’s words, “is over in life; 
as flowers and fury, and pride and passion are over.” 








BOOKS. 


a od 
THE LIFE OF BISHOP WORDSWORTH (LINCOLN).* 


Two admirable portraits of Christopher Wordsworth—one 
representing him in early manhood, the other in old age— 
illustrate this volume; illustrate it because they seem to 
picture him with singular felicity in the two aspects of his life, as 
the scholar'and as the saint. No one who knew anything of him 
will suppose that these two were divided by any sharp line of 
circumstance or time. He was, so to speak, a saint from his 
birth, as he was a scholar to his death. But the first half of 
his life, roughly speaking, was dominated by the one train of 
thoughts and occupations, the second by the other. The year 
1844, when he left the School-House of Harrow for the cloisters 
of Westminster, marks the division, and here is a curious illus- 
tration of it. In the spring of that year he published an edition 
of Theocritus, to which we find prefixed a learned preface, 
duly dated, “ A.D. VI. Id. Apriles.” Thirty-three years after- 
wards, moved, it would seem, by a report of the esteem in 
which his work was held in Germany, he brought out a second 
edition. This he dates, “Festo Epiphaniw, Anno Salutis 
MDCCCLXXVII.” He excuses himself for the study of the 
Greek poet by the examples of Gregory of Nazianzum, Basil, 
Ambrose, and Jerome, and he draws an unfavourable compari- 
son between the piety of Theocritus and his fellows in Deos suos 
qualescunque, and the folly of those philosophers who, “ after 
the Revelation of the Word of Truth, are contented to wander 
in the darkness, ignorant of the God who made them.” 

Christopher Wordsworth’s career as a scholar was one of 
remarkable and unbroken success. He gained high distinctions 
at Winchester, but left the school without waiting for the 
chance of its great prize, a New College fellowship. His 
biographers are silent on the matter; but one may guess, 
knowing what New College then was, that his father thought 
that he might do better elsewhere. Anyhow, after waiting for 
a year, he entered at Trinity, Cambridge, the College of which 
his father was Master, in October, 1826. Cambridge, both as 
regards College and University, gave him nearly everything 
that was to be given. In the University, he won the English 
and Latin Verse Prizes, both twice, the Porson Prize, the 
Latin and Greek Epigram Prizes, and the Craven Scholar- 
ship. For the Bell Scholarship he could not compete, as his 
eldest brother, John, already held one. As for College prizes, 
he carried off so many in his first and second years, that in his 
third the tutors paid him the unique compliment of begging 
him not to compete. In 1830 he was Senior Classic and first 
Chancellor’s Medallist, and in the same year was elected to a 
Trinity fellowship. He was far from being a mere bookworm. 
His letters and diaries indicate an interest in politics, local 
and national, and he had athletic tastes. At Winchester, he 
was a member of the cricket eleven, and showed himself one 
of its best bats when it played against Harrow at Lord’s, the 
Harrow eleven including Charles Wordsworth and Henry 
Manning. At Cambridge, we find such records as, “ Tennis 
with Merivale,” and, “I have played at cricket, and got beaten 
by the snobs.” 

The years 1830-36 were spent in College work (he was made 
assistant-tutor and lecturer very shortly after his election to a 
fellowship), in highly profitable visits to his uncle the poet, 
and in travel, the travel being chiefly in Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece. In Greece he had a dangerous experience, for his 
party were captured by brigands, who, however, did not think 





* Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln; 1807-1885. By Jobn Henry 
Overton and Elizabeth Wordsworth, London: Rivingtons, 1888, 





it worth while to carry them off to the hills. A long illness at. 
Athens followed. These journeyings bore excellent fruit, 

Greece, Pictorial and Descriptive, is a work that still remains in 
favour, while in Pompeian Inscriptions he broke what was 
absolutely new ground. These “Inscriptions” were the 
scratchings and scribblings which were to be found on the walls, 
of the Pompeian houses. Christopher Wordsworth was the 
first to see their importance, and, indeed, they are almost the 
only relics of their kind. 

. In 1836 he was elected Public Orator. But he held the 
office for a few months only, being appointed to the Head- 
Mastership of Harrow. It was an unlucky move. At Harrow 
“the times were out of joint,” and Christopher Wordsworth 
was not the man “to set them right.” The biographers pass 
over the period lightly. Perhaps it would have been well to 
have made a franker confession that their hero was quite out 
of his place. Anyhow, the result was nothing less than 
disastrous. The numbers of the school sank to something 
considerably under a hundred. Private calamity came in to. 
aggravate this ill-success, for in 1838 the Head-Master’s house 
was burnt to the ground. It was more than a set-off that in 
the same year he found the best of wives, a niece of Hookham 
Frere. Those who had the privilege of knowing Mrs. Words- 
worth, will not think this praise exaggerated. She took the 
tenderest, most thoughtful care of her husband for the thirty, 
eight years of their married life, passing away less than five 
months before him. 

In 1844 Christopher Wordsworth was rescued from his 
uncongenial work at Harrow by the offer of a canonry at 
Westminster. His first step was to make residence a reality. 
Hitherto, the Canon’s houses had been let, one being kept for 
the residentiary’s lodging. It has been said that a Canon’s 
customary three months are long enough to do mischief, not 
long enough to do good. Dr. Wordsworth refused to renew 
the lease of his house, and set the example of occupying it 
himself. It need hardly be said that in everything he took 
his new life very seriously. One of his first acts was to help 
in the foundation of the “Westminster Spiritual Aid Fund.’ 
The neighbourhood of the Abbey was indeed a disgrace 
to that splendid foundation. Two Canons had the charge 
of two parishes containing between them more than fifty 
thousand people, among them some of the most vicious and 
criminal in London. The new fund, an anticipation of the 
“Bishop of London’s Fund,” aimed at bettering this state 
of things, and Canon Wordsworth did his best, by money 
and labour, to promote it. It was curiously characteristic 
of the man, that when his house was robbed, and the thieves 
were traced toa Westminster parish, his first act was to send a 
cheque to the incumbent, who should not be hampered, he 
thought, by the want of material resources. Meanwhile, he 
was acquiring considerable reputation as a preacher. He was 
one of the men, never numerous at any time, who could draw 
a congregation to any church where it is known that they 
will be. Yet his sermons were not of a popular kind. 
They were often overweighted with learning, and sometimes 
curiously inappropriate to the occasion. It can hardly be 
said that they now hold their place. Still, in his day, Canon 
Wordsworth was undoubtedly one of the great London 
preachers. 

In 1872 came the offer of the Bishopric of Lincoln, Mr, 
Disraeli being then Prime Minister. After some hesitation, 
it was accepted, the decision being made, as he afterwards 
discovered with delight, on the day which is marked in the 
calendar by the name of the great Bishop of Lincoln, St. 
Hugh. In the popular idea of Dr. Wordsworth’s episcopate, 
one or two matters of really little importance occupy an ur- 
duly prominent place. There was, for instance, that unlucky 
controversy as to the right of a Wesleyan minister to use the 
title of “Reverend.” As a matter of fact, the Bishop had 
very little to do with it. He was asked by the aggrieved 
minister to interfere when the incumbent refused to allow the 
word to be inscribed on his daughter’s tombstone. As he had 
no legal power, he might very well have put the whole 
matter by with a civil expression of his inability to act. But 
this was not his way. He gave his reasons for declining in 
an elaborate letter ; and when the Privy Council reversed the 
decision of the Chancellor of the diocese and of the Court of 
Arches, and granted a faculty for the inscription, he was held 
to have suffered a great defeat. Perhaps there was a want of 
prudence here, and, indeed, a Bishop has so many difficulties to 
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contend with, that he may be excused for avoiding all the diffi- 
cultieshecan. This was what Bishop Wordsworth never would 
do. Sometimes, too, he showed, one cannot but think, a lack of 
practical judgment, and of knowledge of men and things. The 
present writer remembers his advising a grammar-school 
master in his diocese to hold a Greek Testament class in the 
benighted little town where his school was situated,—a town 
where it was barely possible that there should be a single 
person beyond the clergy who knew the Greek character. But 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that he was a failure 
asa Bishop. He certainly won the hearts of his clergy, a 
thing which abler administrators sometimes signally fail to do. 
And he had excellences which could not but make themselves 
felt. There was, first of all, his saintliness. There was never 
aman of whom it was more manifest that his “ conversation 
was in heaven.” Woridly natures that were not at all disposed 
to follow him here, yet felt and reverenced this rare quality. 
And he had in a marked degree the virtue of disinterestedness 
which our English Bishops, with their many ties to the world, 
are sometimes thought to lack. Of money he was generous toa 
degree seldom seen. Personally frugal, he had always an open 
hand where he thought that good might be done. Nor 
was he by any means feeble or lacking in energy in his 
episcopal work. Lincoln diocese became under his hands 
something like what a diocese ought to be. His correspondence 
was scrupulously attended to, and his letters commonly written 
in his own hand. “People like to have something in your 
own handwriting; it gives them the feeling that you take 
some interest in them.” His own private work—and his 
commentaries show that this was of large amount—were 
commonly done in the early morning hours. The day he gave 
with unwearied attention to his episcopal duties. But he always 
found time for “keeping up his classics.” They were his 
favourite reading to the last, and when he lay dying, Horace 
“was almost the only secular book he used to keep by him.” 
So from first to last, at Winchester, at Cambridge, at Harrow, 
at Westminster, and at Lincoln, he was scholar and saint; 
and always, what saints and scholars sometimes fail to be, full 
of the tenderest human sympathies. In proof of this, as well 
asin token of his exquisite taste, we must quote the verses 
which he addressed to the motherless little girl, his brother 
Charles’s daughter, when she came to her grandfather’s house 
at Trinity :— 
“FrOes adaxpitw paidpov yeAdoiwa mpocdry, 
apavoros + ddtvais, déuar’ és juetépa, 
HAGes, 80 tperépov Odvatov wevOotpev GdeApod 
onmepov ex ToiTwy oixduevou pmeAdepwr, 
*O Bpépos, GAAd ov xaipe, pirov’ Kelvovd’ éxl rip Bp 
Gore pddov OdrAAos kvOeot woppupéots.” 





A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION.* 
A Counsel of Perfection has not the power of Colonel Enderby’s 
Wife, but in finish and delicacy of workmanship, it contains, 
we think, the most perfect art which Lucas Malet has pro- 
duced. It is a much more agreeable tale than either Mrs. 
Lorimer or Colonel Enderby’s Wife, and though much slighter 
in every way and embodying less power and passion than the 
latter, yet it has much less of the flavour of cynicism which a 
little disfigured that very impressive story. A Counsel of 
Perfection does not aim very high; but it is such a perfect 
piece of execution, and works out with so fine a touch all 
that it does aim at, that it would require us to go back to Miss 
Austen to find anything that better deserved the praise 
of fine form, fine grouping, fine colouring, humorous delinea- 
tion, and precision of design. In the sketch of the selfish 
scholar, Dr. Casteen, who appropriates his daughter so unre- 
lentingly and so coldly to his own service, we fancied at first 
that there was something too much of a reminiscence of George 
Eliot’s sketch of Mr. Casaubon. But there is very little real 
likeness. Dr. Casteen has all the excuse of a really learned 
and able man who has himself taught his daughter all she 
knows, and has become accustomed to think that she really 
takes the same pride in his work which he himself takes in it, 
so that there is in this case none of the disgust which the reader 
necessarily feels when Mr. Casaubon takes advantage of the 
enthusiasm of a beautiful girl who does not know the world, 
to obtain a wife whom he expects to waste herself in assisting 
a confused-minded old pedant to believe heartily in himself, 
which he had never succeeded in doing, and which Dorothea 





* A Counsel of Perfection, By Lucas Malet, 1 vcl, London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 





Brooke certainly does not contrive to help him to do. The selfisk 
absorption of Dr. Casteen in his work, and his complete un- 
consciousness of his daughter’s pallid life, fading youth, and 
great need of living interests, is not, of course, a pleasing 
picture, but it is a natural picture when we compare it with 
Mr. Casaubon’s fretful monopoly of his beautiful young wife’s 
time and devotion, and his jealousy of her wish to interest 
herself in the advancement of his own nephew. And the very 
fact that Lydia Casteen is by no means so voluntary and self- 
immolated a victim to her father as Dorothea Brooke was to 
Mr. Casaubon, the very fact that she is quite conscious of her 
father’s selfishness and coldness, and that the whole interest 
of the book depends on the issue of the controversy which 
arises in her own heart as to whether she should or should not 
break away from his exacting claims upon her, makes the 
story much more natural and tolerable than the story of 
a self-immolation which began in the eager cravings of a 
noble heart very ignorant of itself, and then engaged in 
a much less natural enterprise than Lydia Casteen’s work 
of filial devotion. On the whole, we find Dr. Casteen 
a much less disagreeable character than Mr. Casaubon, 
and Lydia Casteen a much better defined as well as more 
refined character than Dorothea, though, of course, we do not 
mean to suggest that this delicate little story bears any com- 
parison in general power to the most powerful of all George 
Eliot’s works. Lydia Casteen is a study in pale and liquid 
colours of the most transparent beauty, and very seldom haye 
we met with a greater success. One might almost say of her 
character, indeed, as Nathaniel Hawthorne said of his Twice- 
Told Tales,—* If you would see anything in it, it requires to be 
read in the clear, brown, twilight atmosphere in which it was 
written ; if opened in the sunshine, it is apt to look exceedingly 
like a volume of blank pages ;” but then, that would be only a 
vivid way of explaining how delicate is the shading, how soft. 
the tints, how tender the whole substance of the sketch, 
and that you must not compare it in imagination with any- 
thing massive, rich, and passionate, on pain of certain dis- 
appointment. Nevertheless, the study of Lydia Casteen 
is singularly beautiful, and in spite of the faint tone of 
the colouring, in spite of the deficiency of vitality in 
her career, there is more of genuine though delicate strength 
in her, than in almost any heroine of our recent literature. 
She knows herself, and is perfectly clear as to what she intends 
to do, and she does it. It would be difficult to surpass the 
dignity of gentle self-assertion in the words in which she 
declines to work any more for her father on the day on which 
she receives the news which appears to attribute not only 
faithlessness, but immorality as well as faithlessness, to her 
lover. 

Nor would it be easy to surpass in skill the picture of that 
middle-aged man of the world who has the insight to see the 
beauty of Miss Casteen’s character, and the self-possession 
and savoir faire which,—partly no doubt because she was so 
little accustomed to anything of the kind,—enabled him to 
make an impression on her somewhat extreme reticence and 
inexperience. Antony Hammond’s pleasant self-satisfaction 
in his own acuteness, the irony, levelled chiefly at himself, with 
which he breaks through Miss Casteen’s reserve, the selfish- 
ness tempered by really fine taste and fine sentiment which 
keeps him vacillating between the wish to gain her and the 
fear to find her too great a restraint upon his love of ease, 
and also that general shallowness of his nature which 
lowers the effectiveness of his unquestionable talents, are all 
painted with singular force and skill. Here is part of the 
scene in which Antony Hammond first makes acquaintance 
with Miss Casteen :— 

“Then he leaned forward and began fingering her silks as they 
lay on the table. ‘Frankly, now,’ he said, ‘I feel quite kindly 
towards the rain. I derive great satisfaction from knowing that 
if it rains down here it almost certainly rains very much more up 
in the mountains. If you have never experienced the joys of a 
mountain hotel in wet weather, Miss Casteen, your state is the 
more gracious. Nature is vile under such circumstances, but man 
is viler still. The wise people rush down into the valleys; the 
unwise ones stay. You are shut up tight with them. Everybody 
is cross. Everybody—except me—is self-assertive. Everybody 
thinks everybody else wants to get the better of them, to take 
precedence, to impress. There is nothing to do but quarrel. I 
never quarrel but I suffer. Que diable allait il faire dans cette 
galére? I ask myself that twenty times a day. And the answer 
usually is that I have been weakly amiable. I am there to 
please my little sister. And that is why the present aspect of 
nature appears to me positively cheerful, I had almost said 
hilarious. This time I have not been weakly amiable. My sister 
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is up in the mountains, and I am safe down here. And it must 
be supremely horrible up in the mountains. —Hammond’s im- 
penetrability to snubbing was very disarming. Lydia could not 
help listening to him, and yet she was somewhat suspicious of him. 
She looked up now inquiringly. ‘I don’t think I quite follow you,’ 
she said.—‘ I dare say not,’ he answered, still fingering the silks. 
*I don’t see how you could very well without knowing my sister, 
and without an acquaintance with the family history.’—Lydia 
coloured slightly. ‘Oh, I did not mean that! I did not mean to 
inquire into—to ask any questions about—to—— ’—She paused in 
evident embarrassment. Hammond was charmed. He rejoined, 
with his best smile and extreme alacrity :—‘ Pray don’t apologise, 
Miss Casteen. To begin with, you did not ask any question; and 
if you had, what greater pleasure could I possibly have than in 
answering you? There could be no indiscretion in my doing so. 
My sister is the least secretive of young women. And she has a 
small army of charming confidantes into whose sympathetic ears 
all—all is poured. So, as you may imagine, the family history is 
pretty well common property by now. But to answer that unasked 
question of yours. My sister is employed in a most foolish specula- 
tion. Or rather, for there really is nothing mercenary in the 
business—I could find it in my heart to wish there was—rather, I 
say, she has adopted a new form of religion. She is a renegade. 
She has become the devout worshipper of a false god.’—Lydia’s 
suspicions increased. Picturesque statement did not obtain 
greatly at Marston Rectory, and so this last announcement 
appeared to her little short of astounding. She let her work rest 
on her lap, and regarded the speaker with some severity. ‘Ido 
not understand,’ she said.—‘ It is almost incomprehensible,’ Ham- 
mond returned, with feeling. ‘I have great difficulty in compre- 
hending it myself, I own, Miss Casteen. She used to be such a 
good, devoted little girl. But the change has been creeping over 
her for some years. Now it is complete.’ He leaned back in his 
chaiv and began fondling his right ankle again. ‘I feel it terribly, 
saiss Casteen, for she used to worship me. That was the faith in 
which I had reared her, and a very commendable sort of faith— 
specially, perhaps, in my sight—it was. I thought it was abso- 
lutely ingrained in her. I assure you, I took a lot of trouble with 
her religious education. I counted on her being a thorough-going 
disciple through life. I leave you to imagine what an awful blow 
it was to me when [ first observed this falling away, backsliding, 
lukewarmness. And it all began in one of those villainous, little 
mountain hotels... Hammond whirled the silver string of his eye- 
glass round his forefinger as he sat watching Miss Casteen. ‘ He 
is an Alpine Club man,’ he went on; ‘ quite detestably strong, and 
able, and virtuous, and enduring, and athletic. In fact, he is exactly 
the reverse of me. I have thought a great deal about it, but I have 
never yet been able to decide which is the biggest—his appetite 
or his boots. He is a younger son, with a remarkably limited 
income, by profession an Assistant School Inspector. Fancy what 
acalling! And mysister adores him. She is up in the mountain 
adoring him now, with my aunt, Mrs. Cumberbatch. And that is 
why I find this wet weather gratifying, Miss Casteen. I revel in the 
wicked hope that it may wash alittle of the gilt off the gingerbread. 
The young man’s holiday is limited, like his income. And is it not 
conceivable that even he may display a seamy side to his character, 
and turn slightly rusty at spending it in a damp wooden inn of 
primitive proportions, with nothing more lively to do than listen 
to the devout cooings of my poor little sister ?’—Lydia turned her 
head, and looked out at the splashing rain—‘I hope they will be 
very happy,’ she said softly.—‘ Happy! they will be blissful!’ 
Hammond exclaimed. ‘A sort of select society for the promotion 
of permanent rapture. Oh, distinctly they will be very happy, for 
they are both such good creatures that they will never discover 
when the temperature of their affections sinks from boiling point 
to moderate—as of course it is bound to sink eventually. Even 
my little sister must cease to boil some day, and merely simmer. 
But she won’t know it. She will sing upon the matrimonial hob, 
through any number of years, like the most comfortably contented 
of kettles. —Hammond smiled very pleasantly as he spoke—so 
pleasantly that Lydia’s suspicion was for the moment dissipated. 
“He seems to laugh at everything; but he is really very kind- 
hearted,’ she thought.” 

‘Then Miss Casteen goes on to express her sympathy with the 
love-making, and to say that she has “ always supposed it must 
be very beautiful ;’ but adds immediately,—* But I have no 
right to speak on the subject ; I know nothing about it, except 
through books, of course.” The naiveté of this confession on 
the part of an elderly young lady, whom Hammond under- 
stands well enough to see that she is not speaking coquettishly, 
but in the perfect simplicity of her inexperienced mind and 
heart, makes, of course, a great impression upon him, and from 
this point one may say that the contest begins in him between 
a rather superficial love for Miss Casteen, and anxiety as to 
the effect which might be produced upon his life by marrying 
a woman whom he feels to be so much simpler and nobler 
than himself. The little drama is depicted with extraordinary 
subtlety, and the figures of Mr. and Mrs. Denison,—the friends 
with whom Miss Casteen is travelling, the one a good, 
ungainly, true-hearted, clumsy-minded reformer of the old 
Radical type, much given to both physical and moral wriggling, 
the other a self-occupied, insincere, unsatisfied woman who 
calls her husband “the Sultan” or “the Grand Lama” in 
conventional playfulness, and really looks down upon him 
as a man who is not properly speaking a man of the world 





at all,—are so drawn as to add greatly to the piquancy 
of the piece. But the triumph of art is in the close, where 
Lydia refuses Antony Hammond without denying that she 
loves him, partly because she feels certain that they could not 
be happy together,—which is no doubt true,—partly because 
she feels that her duty to her father outweighs any duty she 
owes to the man who has managed, in spite of his super. 
ficiality of nature, somehow to touch her heart. The end is, to 
our thinking, perfectly satisfactory, the more so that the only 
fault we have to find with Miss Casteen is that she has been 
accessible to the attentions of such a man as Antony 
Hammond, who, with all his talents and kindness of tempera- 
ment, is a poor creature after all. Indeed, it is part of Lucas 
Malet’s intention to make him so. She is never quite satisfied 
unless one of her principal characters,—either the hero or the 
heroine,—affords a striking illustration of the poverty of human 
nature. Perhaps after that remark we ought to add that 
Lucas Malet makes up in some degree for the cynicism of her 
picture of Lydia Casteen’s only experience of love, by the 
softening of Dr. Casteen’s demeanour in the closing scene of 
the story, when he becomes sensible of the sacrifice that his 
daughter has made for him, and indicates his gratitude for it. 
That touch is not entirely in her manner, and is some set- 
off against the hardness, not certainly of its gentle and 
beautiful heroine, but of its chronicler. 





OLIVER CROMWELL.* ' 

WELL and truly has Mr. Frederic Harrison told the story of 
Oliver Cromwell’s life and work. And what a story it is, — 
that of the Huntingdonshire farmer-squire who first inspired 
a troop of horse with a spirit that enabled them to encounter 
and overthrow “ gentlemen that have honour and courage and 
resolution in them,” and “as one man to stand firmly and 
charge desperately,” making always, in their Captain’s phrase, 
“some conscience of what they did;” who then so leavened a 
whole army with the same courage and the same enthusiasm, 
that, looking back on the past, he could say of them truly, 
“They were never beaten, and wherever they were engaged 
against the enemy, they beat continually ;” and who, lastly, 
‘having subdued the foes of the Houses and the Word,” was 
raised, half by his own intention, half in his own despite, to be 
the greatest of European Sovereigns. 

Never in history has there been a General or a ruler more suc- 
cessful than the Protector of the Commonwealth of England. 
From the moment that he took in hand the sword, to the day 
on which he breathed his last, it is one continuous record of 
achievement in the field or in the council. In every action 
which he fought, great or small, he was victorious. He never 
led a charge but he routed the enemy, nor stood to receive an 
attack but he drove back his assailants. Every town that he 
besieged fell into his hands, every house he assaulted he 
stormed and captured. There was not an undertaking of his 
in dealing with troops in mutiny, with recalcitrant Parliaments, 
or with secret conspiracies, in which he was not as completely 
triumphant. No less successful was his diplomatic action. 
The foreign Powers with whom he made treaties and alliances 
sought him as the arbiter of the fate of Europe, and the 
balance at once inclined to the scale in which he had thrown 
his sword. 

This supreme quality of success in Cromwell, which came 
far less from mere luck than from steadiness of purpose, 
high resolve, and singleness of aim—Cromwell was never 
one of those men who have traitors in their own breasts 
and are always secretly longing that things may both 
be and not be at the same time—is well brought out 
in Mr. Harrison’s narrative. Cromwell’s latest biographer 
shows also in clear relief the tenderness and amiability of 
Cromwell’s private character. As a contemporary observer 
said of him, “he was naturally compassionate towards objects 
in distress, even to an effeminate measure,” and did “exceed 
in tenderness towards sufferers.” In his dealings with his 
own family, we see these qualities well illustrated. Even in 
the fullness of his greatness, when worldly state and power 
might well have been expected to harden him, the sufferings of 
his daughter so weighed upon him as to'make him even unable 
to do the business of the State. In the middle of his Scotch 
campaign, he writes to the wife to whom he had been married 
thirty years, with the tenderness of a lover :—‘ Truly thou art 
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dearer tome than any creature. ..... My love to the dear little 
ones; I pray for grace for them. I thank them for their letters ; 
let me have them often.” There is something specially touching, 
too, in the way in which Cromwell refers to his son Richard. 
The son’s indolence and love of pleasure meet with no mere cold, 
stern, harsh rebuke, such as one might have expected from 
the typical Puritan. He treats his faults with a gentleness 
which is almost pathetic. Writing to Richard’s father-in-law, 
he says :—‘“I envy him not his contents [7.¢., pleasures]; but I 
fear he should be swallowed up in them.” No man whose 
heart was not of the kindliest mould couid have felt the loss 
of his children as did Cromwell. The death of his eldest son 
Robert, when a schoolboy, made an indelible mark upon the 
father’s nature. When his favourite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, 
died in the last months of his own life, the wound was reopened. 
Then, at his request, the verses from the Philippians were read 
to him which contain the words, “TI can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” “This Scripture,” said the 
Protector, “did once save my life; when my eldest son died; 
which went as a dagger to my heart; indeed it did.” Of Crom- 
well’s attention to his daughter, Mrs. Claypole, in her last illness, 
Thurloe tells us :—‘ For the last fourteen days his Highness 
has been by her bed-side at Hampton Court, unable to attend 
to any public business whatsoever. ..... It was observed 
that his sense of her outward misery in the pains she endured, 
took deep impression upon him, who, indeed, was ever a most 
indulgent, tender father.” 

Though Mr. Harrison dwells wpon the fact that Cromwell 
was essentially an “ enlightened” ruler, he does not make quite 
the same happy use of instances to prove him so that he does 
on other occasions. When he mentions generally the fact of 
Cromwell being before his age in regard to the reform of the law, 
how apposite to have noticed his attacks upon the barbarous 
penal code, and to have told how the Protector warned his 
Parliament that to let men be hanged for stealing a few pence 
was an offence for which God would hold them answerable! 
Again, when Mr. Harrison speaks of “the not-uncouth state” 
which Cromwell kept at Whitehall, why did he not show us 
Cromwell surrounded with his Red Life Guards, the most 
splendid troopers that ever monarch had for his bodyguard, 
and describe for us the state in which he was wont to ride 
from Whitehall to Hampton Court? He might have told 
us, too, how the Protector used to entertain the Ambassadors 
of foreign Sovereigns with “a most princely entertainment 
both of voices and instruments,” and how, girt with a sword, 
he stood before a chair of state on the dais at Westminster 
Hall, and addressed his Parliament. Then, too, when Mr. 
Harrison mentions the Protector’s enlightenment in pre- 


serving the Cartoons and the Roman Triumph of Mantegna, | 


why does he not tell us also—unless, indeed, the story is not well 
founded—how Cromwell, when his troops occupied Canterbury, 
at once set a guard over the tomb of the Black Prince, lest by 
any chance it should be injured or defaced. Perhaps, however, 
Mr. Harrison would reply to such criticism by asking us how 


so, we should certainly be at a loss to find an answer, for not a 
page of what he has given us could be spared. One more 
complaint and we have done. Even at the risk of having 
to add another five pages to his book, we think that Mr. 
Harrison should have said something as to Cromwell’s sense 
of patriotism,—the extraordinarily deep feeling for his mother- 
country which pervades his words and acts. England, and 
his English citizenship, was with him a passion which, though 
it has belonged to many of our statesmen since, had before 
his time never been possessed in anything like the same degree 
by any of our rulers or great Ministers. Indeed, the love 


be said to have been the outcome of Puritanism. When 
Milton, when Mrs. Hutchinson, when Cromwell speak of 
England, we feel that a spirit and a force are alive in their 
utterances which, though it may have found partial expression 
before in words with Shakespeare, or in deeds with Raleigh 
and Drake, has for the first time become able to quicken 
and dominate the English race. When Cromwell spoke to 
the House of Commons “of true English hearts and zealous 
affections towards the general weal of our mother-country,” 
he was using a language familiar enough now, but which 
before had hardly been felt as a great motive-force among 
Englishmen. 

We will take leave of Mr. Harrison’s book by quoting his 
brilliant summary of the foreign policy of the Protector :— 


“ The history of England offers no such picture to national pride 
as when the kings and rulers of Europe courted, belauded, fawned 
on the farmer of Huntingdon. The record of English arms has no 
more brilliant page than that of Blake at Teneriffe, of Lockhart at 
Dunkirk and Morgan at Ypres, when the Ironsides stormed un- 
breached forts and annihilated Spanish battalions, to the amaze- 
ment of Turenne, Condé, and Don John. Never has a ruler of 
England been formally addressed by kings in such Oriental terms 
as ‘the most invincible of sovereigns,’ ‘the greatest and happiest 
of princes.’ ‘It was hard to discover,’ wrote Clarendon, ‘ which 
feared him most, France, Spain, or the Low Countries ;’ ‘ There is 
nothing he could have demanded that either of them would have 
denied him.’ But, as in his own age, so perhaps still, the memory 
of Cromwell has impressed itself on the imagination of foreigners 
more deeply than on that of his countrymen. It is an eminent 
statesman and a great historian of another country who has 
written : ‘He is, perhaps, the only example which history affords 
of one man having governed the most opposite events, and proved 
sufficient for the most various destinies.’ It is a philosopher of 
another country who has said: ‘Cromwell, with his lofty character, 
is ae most enlightened statesman who ever adorned the Protestant 
world.’ ” 


The passage is a remarkable one, and suggests the thought 
how interesting a monograph might be written on the doings 
of that portion of the New Model which Cromwell sent to 
assist France against Spain in the Low Countries. We never 
remember to have seen any detailed record of these deeds 
except in a tract in the Harleian Miscellanies. There must, 
however, be plenty of authorities in existence, and a young 
historian eager to break fresh ground could hardly do better 
than give us a study of “ The Ironsides in the Low Countries.” 





THE BRITISH ARMY.* 
Ir much writing would produce great fleets and armies, we 
should be one of the most favoured and amply provided 
nations. Month after month for the last forty, and especially 
during the last twenty years, the inky stream has flowed on 
without cessation, and enough has been said, if saying could 
do it, to create a hundred armies and a thousand fleets. That 
is the mode we adopt, no doubt, to generate the steam- 
power required to carry anything ; but it is certainly one of the 
oddest modes of bringing into existence an adequate naval and 
military public force ever devised by the wit of man. For the 
things to be done are purely matters of business in one of its 
highest forms, requiring a knowledge of facts, foresight, 
a cool judgment, and exceptional ability in adapting avail- 
able means to practicable ends. One would have thought 
that the least effective way of attaining the object desired 
by all, or nearly all, was that which proceeds by what 
we may call public clamour. We do not suppose the Romans 
made their armies by that process. It was not the method 
employed by Gustavus, or Frederick William of Prussia, or his 
mighty son; Carnot, even, did not organise victory in the 
streets; and Napoleon made his military machinery, as he did 
everything else, by applying his brains to business and exerting 
his will. We have never followed any of these distinguished 


examples; we have singular ways of our own. Just as the 
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Bee ; ., | country is governed by public meeting, so our naval and 
all this is to be got into a small volume of 227 pages. If he did | 7. yP ‘a 


military institutions are the offspring of public writing and 
speaking, brought to bear on temporary and permanent officials 
who, as a rule, knowing with whom they have to deal, what 
may be almost called accidental party majorities, never do 
anything at all until they are roused and impelled to action by 
a circumambient uproar more than usually intense and loud. 
That is our way; it cannot be altered, and the best or worst 
must be made of it by a nation educated to believe in the pos- 
sibility of obtaining incompatible advantages, reasonable 
security, without reasonable sacrifices in purseand person. A 
good Army may be compounded in various ways, but there 


4 on : ‘ | must be one quality common to all. They must, when made, 
of country in its most creative and passionate form may | 


be complete organisms, elaborate living works of art through- 


| out, so that, at short notice, they “can go anywhere and do 


anything.” We have never complied with that condition as a 
nation. All our armies, even the best, have “ lacked finish.” 
If we change our habits in this respect, one of the most 
astonishing things in history will have been accomplished. 
There will be hope for the proverbial leopard and Ethiopian, 
for the practice of having an inchoate Army has been so 
constant that it seems ingrained. Still, the wonder may 
be worked—shall we say, without the intervention of a 
catastrophe, a Bull Run or York Town, if not a Sedan P—for 





great is the plastic power (we cannot deny it, even in a matter 
* The British Army, By the Author of “‘ Greater Britain.”” London: Chap- 
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of business) of the “ thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn.” Nevertheless, it is a matter of business, and not one 
of poetry or party politics, and has always been so treated by 
the men who have shone in the fine art of making armies. 
One of the latest recruits to the host of eloquential Army 
yeformers or Army constructors, is the author of Greater 
Britain. He has been a public man for twenty years, but 
until lately he did not openly expatiate on the Army, so that 
he has come rather tardily into the field. He makes up for 
lost time, however, by the energy, fervour, and confidence with 
which he sets forth opinions and convictions which, had they 
been similarly urged upon his colleagues in office, or upon the 
House when he sat below the gangway, might have attained 
the objects which now have the benefit of his ardent support. 
For we take it for granted that he really desires to have an 
effective Army, and we are not at all sure that he would not, 
if he could, base it on a conscription. 

That doubt is suggested by almost every page of his book, 
not less by his description of our lamentable condition in all 
respects, if it is to be judged by a high standard, than by his 
admirable accounts of the Continental armies. But we cannot 
have a conscription, and as we cannot, because the Briton 
dearly loves his liberty, we must do without one. Then comes 
the crucial question,—Is it possible, even at the present rate of 
expenditure, to maintain, equip, and organise, fully and com- 
pletely, the troops we have, providing at the same time adequate 
reserves, available at a week’s notice, on the voluntary principle? 
If we can, let it be done; but the body maintained must be 
a body of real soldiers, and not half-soldier, half-civilian ; the 
entire complement of artillery must be kept up ready for 
action; and the horses must be there, or must come at call. 
There is the German system, which we cannot adopt; the 
Swiss system, which seems unsuitable to a country with large 
external dominions. Cana medium between these be found 
which would produce the genuine Army so much desired at 
odd moments,—that is, whenever there is a dread of war, and 
whenever people suddenly realise the fact that in the age of 
steam they are living within a few hours of real armies 
numbered by the million? That isthe problem. It might be 
solved by adopting the very old suggestion of two armies,— 
one for home, the other for external service; but it would be 
most difficult to maintain working relations between the two, 
or to keep them apart, and more difficult, except at considerable 
cost, to provide the so-called Home Army with everything which 
such an army should have. 

What most strikes us in Sir Charles Dilke’s essays is that he 
works out nothing, is content with general propositions, which 
may or may not be sound, and avoids, as all the Army reformers 
do, except in general terms, the grave question of expense, 
which really governs the whole matter and the conduct of 
Governments. We are told that the House of Commons 
always votes what the Minister demands. But we are not 
told that, by methods known to him, the Minister takes care 
to ascertain what the party and the House will accept. Take 
the question of field artillery. If we have “600,000 men,” we 
should be able to put only one-half into the field. How much 
would it cost to keep up the proper proportion of guns to the 
numbers of the fieldarmy? The calculation has not been made 
by those who demand them, but the Minister must make it; and 
if he did, we should soon see whether the House would vote the 
sums required to maintain in effective order, say, nine hundred 
field guns,—that is, three per thousand, a proportion now said 
to be exploded. Yet, if we are to have even a small Army in 
fighting trim, these are the kind of questions which the mili- 
tary reformer should explicitly answer. It is said, perhaps 
truly, that the money voted is wasted; but is enough wasted 
to pay for the orthodox quantum of artillery, ready to take the 
field, with all that this readiness implies? So in regard to 
the infantry. If the Militia and Volunteers are to be part of 
a field army, must they not have the staff, the equipment, the 
transport, and all the things necessary for field service, be, in 
fact, ready on the delivery of a telegram? What is wanted is 
a palpable, visible organisation as the expression of a reality 
which can march and fight when required. We see in Sir 


Charles Dilke’s pages a wish to have it, but no distinct 
practical method of getting it; and, we regret to say, much 
girding at Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Goschen, plated 
over with a deprecation of party spirit, in matters pertaining 
tothe Army. At the same time, it is only bare justice to say that 
the volume abounds in sound information, as well as rather acrid 











polemics; while the section on the German Army isso excellent, 
that it is more than a compensation for faults of tone and 
treatment. Among these we do not include the so-called fault 
of “pessimism” which has been alleged against the author, 
because there can be no doubt that our military arrangements 
are, and were long before he was good enough to look at them, 
known to be not only imperfect but delusive; and that if strong 
language, often abundantly employed, could even now apply 
a remedy, any amount would be pardonable. Sir Charles Dilke 
has shown such great industry in his studies, and has written 
with such cleverness and confidence, that his book cannot fail 
to trouble the waters, and in that respect may be useful; but 
it does not give one the idea that the writer has that kind of 
grip of the subject which is indispensable to the practical 
reformer. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS.* 
THERE is undoubtedly a great deal of eloquent and suggestive 
writing in the volume before us. The author had the power 
of arresting attention by epigrammatic expression, and of 
holding it fixed by exposition filled with vivid illustration 
which quite accounts for the position he held as a popular 
preacher, and which makes his sermons attractive reading in 
point of style, as they were effective with those who heard 
them delivered. Where we agree with the gospel Mr. Ward 
Beecher preaches, and where he does preach a gospel and does 
not indulge in the rather self-conscious autobiographical 
remarks which are scattered here and there throughout his 
sermons, we find his sermons both agreeable and wholesome 
reading. The two defects, however, which we have implied in 
these words, are to some extent a disfigurement of this work, 
and we must say a word with respect to them before proceeding 
to notice some of its excellences. 

Speaking generally, Mr. Ward Beecher seems to us to 
preach only half the Gospel. He preaches the gospel of love, 
and entirely omits the gospel of justice. He is in revolt 
against the sternness and severity of Puritanism, and canonises 
“ good-nature,”—which he describes as an “applicatory form 
of benevolence with the buoyancy that comes from good 
health and a sound disposition.” “I think,” he writes, “that 
if I had to choose between conscience and good-nature in this 
world, I should choose good-nature.” The qualities which are 
to rescue us from the difficulties of life are, in his eyes, 
“imagination, mirthfulness, cheerfulness, hopefulness, and 
love;” and we are disposed to think that the brothers 
Cheeryble would be his ideal saints. All this is very good as 
a mere protest against the gloom of Puritanism or Jansenism ; 
but it is hardly a sufficient or a safe gospel for the various 
emergencies of life. “Be on your guard,” says Carlton, in 
Newman’s Loss and Gain, “against a strained and morbid 
view of things. Be cheerful, be natural, and all will be 
easy;” and we remember that Charles Reding, to whom 
this excellent advice was given, did not find that it solved 
his difficulties as to honest subscription to the Articles, 
And so, too, Mr. Ward Beecher’s general exhortation to good- 
nature is hardly practical advice either in the perplexities of 
life, where claims on the conscience conflict, or in cases where 
we have to deal not with the good or with the penitent, but 
with unrepenting wrong-doers. The Church has been, he 
holds, a “tower of darkness” in its failure to recognise that 
“in any way to be aggressive against men is to be un- 
Christlike ;” and yet it was Christ himself who pronounced, 
reviewing count after count of his indictment, the repeated 
“Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ;” it was Christ 
who scourged the money-lenders and drove them forth from 
the Temple ; and it was Christ who pronounced the sentence on 
Judas that it “were better for that man if he had never 
been born.” Mr. Ward Beecher banishes the whole of the 
awful side of Christianity, and of the severity of moral indigna- 
tion which is as important for the consideration of the easy- 
going and worldly, as the hopeful and consoling side is for the 
timorous and penitent. “Think of the mercy of your Saviour,” 
said Boswell, when Johnson appeared to him to be over-fearful 
as to his future in the next life. “Sir,” replied Johnson, “my 
Saviour has said that he will place some on his right hand and 
some on his left.” Mr. Beecher forgets this, as Boswell did, 
and on this account there is occasionally an element of maudlin 
sentimentality, a want of bracing air and nervous fibre in his 
writing. 





* Henry Ward Beccher’s Last Sermons. London: James Clarke, 1887. 
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This, and the occasional self-consciousness of his references 
to himself and his own history and influence, are the principal 
faults we have to find with the book. Where his thought does 
appeal to us as sound, his exposition is always powerful, and 
adds to the reader’s grasp of the truth in question, and to his 
realisation of its practical import. The sermon on “ Peace- 
making” is notably a very valuable one. His general view of 
the infinitely numerous causes of disagreement and misunder- 
standing strikes us as very true and happily expressed. The 
gensitiveness of individuals, and the infinitely varied elements 
in the surrounding atmosphere affecting them—which he 
compares to a “violin, which is an instrument of nerves, and 
ig changed and put out of tune by every change in the 
atmosphere ”—and, again, the constant interaction of these 
individuals on each other, these are incessant causes of mis- 
adjustment, which clamour for the peacemaker’s good offices :— 


“Tf in a great crowd assembled on some public occasion, there 
should spring up a panic of alarm, and forthwith every person 
should commence rushing, dashing, overthrowing the weak and 
treading down children, and the whole great throng doing mischief 
upon each other, it would imperfectly represent what is going on 
all over the world. There is not a house where there are not 
frictions. There is not a neighbourhood where there are not 
misunderstandings. I had almost said there is not a church where 
there are not quarrels. From the very fountain of sanctity, wedded 
love, from that little imperial realm the household, the empire of 
affection, we still hear the murmurs, the outcry, sometimes even 
the passionate cries of discord ; and if you go up and down through 
the community with moral experience and well-adjusted power of 
analysis and judgment, I think you will find not that the 
unhappiness which prevails in the world comes from great strokes 
of misfortune, though there are many of these, but that the tone 
of happiness is lowered and the actual uprising of unhappiness is 
caused by the carriage of men among themselves. ‘To a very 
large extent it is the result of little things.” 


And such being a general character of the sources of discord, 
the work of counteracting it—the office of “ peacemaker ”— 
calls for qualities fine, pliant, adaptable, as the disease is subtle 
and minute in its causes, and yet strong, firm, and guiding, 
that he who has once mastered the elements of disagreement 
may remove them,—may adjust what is out of joint, and 
smooth what is unduly rugged. 

Still more powerful is Mr. Beecher’s picture of the imper- 
ceptible and yet all-moving results of “moral seed sowing.” 
The most far-reaching and important works are, he maintains, 
those which seem at the moment to bear least fruit. The 
simplest animal actions—eating, drinking, defending life— 
have their effect in a short time, but then they are done with. 
The effect is very visible, but very simple. When men show 
foresight and combine, the work is more gradual, but 
its consequences reach further and last longer,—stores of 
provision are laid in, weapons of defence are forged, armies 
organised. The distance between work and effect goes on 
widening until in the moral scale one generation sows what its 
successor reaps. All this is developed with ample illustration 
in the sermon we refer to. And then, as to the effects ina 
child’s after-life of thoughts and influences which seem to do 
so little at the moment, let us listen to Mr. Ward Beecher’s 
eloquent words :— 


“Tf Homeopathy be true, a drop of colour changes more or less the 
colour of the whole Atlantic Ocean. Of course, it is attenuated 
and our senses cannot discern it, but nevertheless it is there. So 
the things we do for the interior life of a child we lose from sight 
and forget; but they remain as active forces in association with 
others, and go on acting clear down to the very end of the child’s 
life. It is a dangerous thing, therefore, to infuse malign elements 
into a child’s life, and it is a glorious thing to introduce the 
elements of love, purity, and truth; for although they may not 
appear to-day, and may seem to disappear in a score of years, they 
are latent. A thousand times they come back. In the last years 
of his life, when he has wrestled with adversity, and the outcome 
and finality comes, it will be found that, after all, the threads that 
were put in the mother’s love have not broken, and the fabric 
retains them to the very end...... Our lives are ours in a 
very important sense; but in a still more transcendent sense 
our lives are something of the lives of all those that have 
taken care of us, as theirs were of the lives that took care 
of them, and as the lives of whole generations were of 
those of preceding generations, and eras of preceding eras. 
We are the receptacle of a history which has come down to us 
through thousands of years. We cannot tell what part came 
to us, and what part was developed in us; but it is there. We are 
composite creatures in regard to that which takes place in our 
social life, though it disappears from the surface, and often from 
eonsciousness, and there is a long distance between the seed and 
the harvest ; but the harvest is the child of the seed. When you 
rise one stage higher—to what may be called the moral life of the 
individual—the bodily life has the shortest space between cause 
and effect; the social life widens very much the space between 
¢ause and effect, and the force of a man’s thought and feeling is 





augmented ; but when you come to the moral stage, it is vastly 
enlarged ; and when you come to the spiritual, no man can measure 
it; it has neither longitude nor latitude that men may calculate.” 
And in this wonderful combination of infinitely varied and 
distinct causes in the moral life of individuals, Mr. Ward 
Beecher sees the promise of another existence in which we 
shall recognise our benefactors, and we and they shall rejoice 
together. The good thoughts which mended and cheered our 
lives, and which we have got from Augustine, from Plato, from 
Thomas 4 Kempis, from Jeremy Taylor, are legacies, he holds, 
for which we may one day thank the testators, and rejoice 
with them for the good service they have done :— 

“One man sows and another reaps; but they shall rejoice 
together. The land of rejoicing is above and beyond. It is 
there that they meet who were unknown benefactors to each 
ORDERS 6 a5 us In the great invisible toward which we are going, 
we shall find ten thousand vibrating strings which we have made 
musical, which the whole heavens shall chant, and which the 
whole universe will hear.” 





CHILD-LIFE IN JAPAN.* 

Ir the treatment of children constitutes a criterion of the 
humanity of a race, the Japanese certainly stand high in the 
scale. It is a veritable children’s paradise that is described 
by the author of these pleasant chapters when he asks,— 
“ What has a baby to be miserable about in a land where it is 
scarcely ever slapped; where its clothing, always loose, is yet 
warm in winter ; where it basks freely in air and sunshine, and 
lives in a house that from its thick grass mats, its absence of 
furniture, and therefore of commands ‘ not to touch,’ is the very 
beau-ideal of an infant’s playground?” What Mr. Ayrton calls 
the “quaint cheeriness” of the Japanese is nowhere more pic- 
turesquely exhibited than in their nurseries. The babies them- 
selves, brown, half-naked atoms of humanity, for ever con- 
tentedly scrambling about, are perhaps more attractive in the 
earliest stages of their existence than any other children on the 
face of the earth, and their dolls are incomparably the most 
fascinating toys that we have ever seen. Years ago, when the 
present writer was a sixth-form boy at a Public School, and 
occupied the responsible position of head of his house, he made 
the acquaintance of a Japanese doll at a fancy warehouse 
in the neighbouring town, and, captivated by its ingenuous 
countenance, purchased it on the spot, and took it back to 
ornament his study. He placed it sitting on a bracket; 
but as it looked lonely, he bought two or three more. 
This infatuation came to the ears of the house-master, 
who had no patience for what he considered to be so 
childish a weakness. The result may easily be guessed. 
These dolls had an extraordinary knack of turning up at 
inopportune moments whenever there was any likelihood of 
the house-master’s appearing. They came to breakfast. They 
frequented the house library. Their squeak was heard in the 
study passages by day, and enlivened the dormitories by 
night. At last the house-master became seriously annoyed, 
and the dolls were given away. Only the other day, the 
offender was calling at the chambers of a distinguished official, 
and while waiting for his host was surprised and delighted to 
see sitting on a bracket, in the familiar attitude,—a Japanese 
doll. He felt inclined to write off to his old house-master 
at once, and acquaint him with this justification of his 
childish behaviour. 

Next to dolls, the tops of the Japanese are their most im- 
portant toys. One of the seven delightful full-page illustra- 
tions in the volume before us represents two boys with pates 
closely shaven except for the circlet of hair on the crown— 
faithfully reproduced in Japanese dolls—and the gummed 
side-locks, intently watching the gyrations of their tops. 

Paral eaten stupet inscia supra 
Impubesque manus.” 
These tops, wound and spun in a manner somewhat different 
from ours, are famous for the length of time which they keep 
in motion. Some—the fighting tops—are iron-clad, and the 
object of the player is to damage his opponent’s top or make 
it cease spinning. Top-spinning is also practised as a pro- 
fession by jugglers, who earn a living by their dexterity. It 
has often occurred to us as strange that in this age, when no 
limits are set to the absurdity of the entertainments of 
fashionable people, nobody should have started top-spinning 
as a means of killing time at afternoon parties. Per- 
forming dogs, whistling ladies, fortune-tellers, music-hall 





* Child-Life in Japan, and Japanese Child-Stories. By M. Chaplin Ayrton. 
With Illustrations, Loudon: Griffith, Farrap, and Co, 
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“artists,’—all these have been tried in turn. Decidedly 
there is an opening for tops. Another favourite pur- 
suit for Japanese young people of all ages is the flying 
of kites. Generally rectangular in shape, these kites are 
elaborately decorated with pictures of ancient heroes and 
heroines, dragons or monsters. The illusion is further 
heightened by the addition of a vibrating tongue of whale- 
bone, which makes them sing in a high wind. Boys often 
name their kites after the two celebrated rival clans Genji 
and Heiki, and engage in a sort of aerial warfare, each com- 
batant endeavouring to bring down his opponent’s kite. “ For 
this purpose the string for 10 ft. or 20ft. near the kite end is 
first covered with glue, and then dipped into pounded glass, 
by which the string becomes covered with tiny blades, each 
able to cut quickly and deeply. By getting the kite into proper 
position and suddenly sawing the string of his antagonist, 
the severed kite falls, to be reclaimed by the victor.” In these 
and many other games, grown-up men take part with the 
keenest zest. On this Professor Griffis, in the appendix to 
this volume, remarks as follows:—‘If we, in the conceited 
pride of our superior civilisation, look down upon this as 
childish, we must remember that the Celestial, from the 
pinnacle of his lofty, and to him immeasurably elevated civilisa- 
tion, looks down upon our manly sports with contempt, 
thinking it a condescension even to notice them.” More 
sympathetic was the attitude of the aged Turk at Constanti- 
nople, who on witnessing a game of football played by the 
deli Ingliz (mad English), cried out in despair,— Will no one 
stop this fight P” 


Many of the games of the Japanese are of a national 
character, patronised by all classes and at stated seasons. 
Battledore and shuttlecock is extensively indulged in at the 
New Year by boys and girls alike. “The boys sing a song that 
a wind will blow, the girls sing that it may be calm, so that 
their shuttlecocks may fly straight. ..... Those who fail in 
the game often have their faces marked with ink, or a circle 
drawn round their eyes.” So, again, in games of cards, the 
losers are similarly marked; or if they are girls, they have a 
paper or wisp of straw stuck in their hair. Many of these 
card games are of a highly educational character, proficiency 
in them involving familiarity with the literature of Japan or 
China. Two games—the object of which is presumably to 
test the courage of children—are so curious as to deserve 
especial notice. They are called “One Hundred Stories,” and 
**Soul-Examination.” In the former,— 


«A company of boys and girls assemble round the hibachi, while 
they or an adult, an aged person or a servant, usually relate ghost 
stories, or tales of a blood-curdling character. In a distant 
dark room, a lamp (the usual dish of oil) with a wick of one 
hundred strands or piths, is set. At the conclusion of each story, 
the children in turn must go to the dark room and remove astrand 
of the wick. As the lamp burns down low the room becomes 
gloomy and dark, and the last boy, it is said, always sees a demon, 
a huge face or something terrible. In the Kon-dameshi, or ‘Soul- 
Examination,’ a number of boys during the day plant some flags 
in different parts of a graveyard, under a lonely tree, or by a 
haunted hill-side. At night they meet together, and tell stories 
about ghosts, goblins, devils, &c., and at the conclusion of each 
tale, when the imagination is wrought up, the boys one at a time 
must go out in the dark and bring back the flags, until all are 
brought in.” 


On the third day of the third month is held the famous 
“Feast of Dolls,” or Hina Matsuri :— 


“Every respectable family has a number of these splendidly 
dressed images, which are from four inches to a foot in height, 
and which accumulate from generation to generation. Whena 
daughter is born in the house during the previous year, a pair of 
hina or images are purchased for the little girl, which she plays 
with until grown up. When she is married, her hina are taken 
with her to her husbhand’s house, and she gives them to her 
children, adding to the stock as her family increases.” 

At first sight there appears to be a sort of resemblance 
between these hina and the Roman imagines, but the former 
are not necessarily effigies of ancestors :-— 

“They represent the Mikado and his wife; the Kuge or old 
Kioto nobles, their wives and daughters, the Court minstrels, and 
various personages in Japanese mythology and history...... 
The girls make offerings of sake and dried rice, &c., to the effigies 
of the Emperor and Empress, and then spend the day with toys, 
mimicking the whole round of Japanese female life, as that of 
child, maiden, wife, mother, and grandmother.” 

The manufacture of these elaborate and costly dolls gives 
occupation to hundreds of people in every town. Innocountry 
in the world are there so many toy-shops, or persons who gain 
a livelihood by amusing or catering for children,—showmen, 








story-tellers, conjurers, posturers, dancers, and above all 
itinerant sweetmeat-sellers. The latter show a true apprecia. 
tion for the cooking instinct implanted in all children, ang 
for a small sum will hire out all the requisite implements 
and ingredients for the making of cakes, &. The earlier 
part of Mr. Ayrton’s book adequately fulfils the aim jn. 
dicated in the preface,—that of bringing home the spirit of 
Japanese child-life to Western children. The “seven scenes” 
with which the book opens are prettily told, and charmingly 
illustrated by the pens of native artists. The snowballing 
encounter, the children playing with puppies, and the child. 
musicians are drawn with singular charm and vigour, and the 
descriptive text is so clear and simple as to be easily com. 
prehended by an intelligent child. But the specimens of 
Japanese tales are disappointing in the extreme, destitute of 
literary skill or variety of incident, and monotonous in their 
constant iteration of the value of filial piety. There is, 
however, one very quaint story of a wrestler and a snake. 
We quote the exceedingly naive conclusion :— 

“Tsuneyori afterwards wanted to know the force of the snake 
compared with that of men. So he prepared a large strong 
rope, and tied it to one of his legs, and ordered at first ten 
men to draw it at the other end ; but he increased the number of the 
men very much, saying continually, ‘ Yet more are wanted ;’ ‘ The 
traction is still unequal to the snake’s ;’ ‘More, yet more.’ When 
about sixty men were engaged in pulling the rope, Tsuneyori said 
that he felt about the same as when pulled by the snake. From 
this it appears that Tsuneyori was equal to one hundred ordinary 
men in strength.” 

Some curious angularities of expression are to be noticed in 
these pages, even where the author is not translating from the 
Japanese. But these blemishes, and a certain want of homo- 
geneousness in the contents—parts being designed for children, 
parts for adult readers—do not impair the attractiveness of 
the whole. English people who have not gone further on the 
road to Japan than Knightsbridge, will considerably extend 
their acquaintance with the customs and character of this 
attractive race by the perusal of Mr. Ayrton’s pages. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_>—_ 

Literature. By Herman Grimm. (Sampson Low.)—The volume 
published with this rather unfortunate title consists of several 
essays by Professor Grimm, the son of a famous father, and well 
known to many English readers as the author of a Life of 
Michael Angelo and a volume about Goethe. The contents of the 
book are varied, Emerson, Voltaire, Frederick the Great, and 
Bettina von Arnim being, perhaps, the most noticeable papers. 
German-like, the Professor does not aim directly at his mark, but 
usually propounds a theory before marshalling his facts. Thus, 
he finds it necessary, in order to form a true judgment of Albert 
Diirer’s position as an artist, to dwell on scientific research as a 
characteristic of our age, and an able paper on “ Frederick the 
Great and Macaulay ” is introduced, with some pages of elaborate 
comment on the current of modern thought. Every one will agree 
with Miss Adams, the translator, that Professor Grimm is an 
original thinker; but the statement that he is “the very 
prince of essayists”’ is not one likely to be accepted so 
readily. Still, there is much in these papers of novelty 
and suggestiveness. The first, on “Emerson,” is interesting 
from the genuine enthusiasm manifested for his genius. Many 
years ago, Professor Grimm happened to take up a volume 
of Emerson’s essays, and found he had understood nothing; he 
opened the book a second time, and some sentences “shot like a 
beam of light ” into his very soul. The more he read, the more he 
discovered that was “worthy the reading,” and he soon reached 
the conclusion that Emerson was the greatest of Americans. 
Indeed, he goes so far as to quote, with something like approval, 
the judgment of an American journalist that “only Shakespeare 
can be named with Emerson.” Nor does he stay here, but compares 
him also with Goethe and with Schiller. Such comparisons seem to 
indicate a lack of sanity ; but many of Herr Grimm’s remarks on his 
favourite American author are admirable, as, for instance, when 
he observes of Emerson as a lecturer that he “loved best to speak 
or lecture to a few chosen disciples. His words did not sound 
above the discords of a crowd, but exacted reverential silence. 
There was nothing in his words, any more than in his appearance, 
that could kindle any definite thought. He only indicated the 
direction in which one must move.” The essays on “ France and 
Voltaire,” and ‘“ Voltaire and Frederick the Great,” give the 
writer an opportunity for uttering his views with regard to the 
decline of the Romanic race, and the future leadership of the 
Germanic, and he considers that the astonishing absence of the 
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sense of duty on the part of the former is the conspicuous symp- 
tom which discloses its fall as a governing power. And in literature 
this decline, according to Professor Grimm, is also apparent. 
« Every nation,” he says, “‘ writes its own history, until it comes 
in contact with another nation which is its intellectual superior, 
and whose prejudices rest on a nobler basis than itsown. To-day, 
the Germans take foremost rank among the European nations. 
That a German should write a history of France, Italy, Russia, or 
Turkey, would seem nowise unsuitable or contradictory; but 
imagine an Italian, Frenchman, or Turk undertaking to write a 
history of Germany! If the book by any chance imposed on some 
innocent mind, because written in a foreign language, it would 
be only necessary to translate it.” Germans, if we are to 
believe the essayist, are perfectly competent to write on the 
history or literature of other nations; but how, he asks, 
is it possible for Lewes to describe Goethe, or Macaulay to 
estimate a Prussian monarch? “The English are Germanic, like 
ourselves, but they are not Germans; and what Goethe was to us 
we alone realise. Macaulay writes an essay on Frederick the 
Great. Is this the King to whom Germany owes her greatness ?” 
Professor Grimm’s judgment in these two instances may be a just 
one, but his general argument is preposterous, and would justify 
us in retorting that German critics cannot appreciate Shake- 
speare, and that Ranke is incapable of understanding English 
history. Macaulay’s manner of writing, we are told, gives the 
impression that he is infallible. A taint of the same infallibility 
seems to have infected Professor Grimm. Running through the 
essays, indeed, one notes the conviction expressed with singular 
assurance that the Germans, and they alone, are able to estimate men 
and affairs impartially. “ We contemplate the past,” the author 
writes, “from a certain philosophic remoteness. The main point 
is to set forth the truth, not to make proselytes. With us, science 
can never be used to further party aims. We are the only people 
who can and do judge events from an ideal standpoint.” Is it 
from that standpoint that Professor Grimm takes his view of 
France? Itmay be so; but his severe estimate of that nation has 
the appearance at least of being swayed by personal feeling. 

Mr. B. L. Farjeon has dene much better work than is to be 
found in his new three-volume novel, Miser Farebrother (Ward and 
Downey). The uncritical novel-devourer will probably read it 
with interest, because it has a plot which will excite his curiosity ; 
but it is altogether deficient in interest of a higher kind, and 
even the plot is marred by carelessness, improbability, and actual 
absurdity. One thing, however, may always be said in praise of 
the work of Mr. Farjeon. Like that of his master, Dickens, it is 
absolutely void of offence. 

Philip Alwyne, by J. Knox Sherrard (Sonnenschein and Co.), is 
a rather milk-and-watery story by a writer who has apparently 
devoted some time to the study of the works of Miss Yonge and 
Mrs. Ewing, but is not fortunate enough to possess either the 
imaginative or the literary powers of those distinguished writers. 
The picture and motto business is hackneyed, and the use made of 
it here is sentimental and ineffective. 

A Flight to Florida (F. V. White and Co.) is the work of a writer 
who, for same unknown reason, chooses to veil his identity under 
the pseudonym “ Peregrinator.”’ It is described on the title-page 
as “a new novel, descriptive of life and scenery in the ‘land of 
flowers,’”” and there is certainly plenty of description of a kind ; 
but the claims of a book so exceedingly dull and thin in the matter 
of story to be called a novel, are extremely debatable. The work 
is mainly remarkable for the extraordinary method of printing, by 
means of which matter which might just have filled one respect- 
able volume is spread out into two. 

Princetoniana: Charles and A, A. Hodge. By the Rev. C. A. Sal- 
mond, M.A. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)—A biography, 
possessing much interest, of Charles Hodge and Archibald 
Alexander Hodge, whose names are inseparably connected with 
Princeton and its Seminary. Though not possessed of the fluent 
pen and tact of the elder Hodge, the son was his father’s equal 
in theological analysis and in his power of expression, and, indeed, 
seems to have had, in addition, a something more which, if not 
genius, was certainly nearly allied to it. The second part of the 
volume, or the “Class and Table Talk” of Hodge the younger, 
will give a good idea of the often brilliant and profound thought 
which characterised Dr. A. A. Hodge. To those acquainted with 
the subjects of this study, Mr. Salmond’s biographies and sketches 
must have a specially great interest. 

Eildon Grange. By Andrew Clark, M.A. Tlustrated by Alison 
Phillips. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—The story of Eildon 
Grange has for its plot a long and weary struggle between St. 
Ringan and the fairies for a certain beautiful and fertile farm, a 
most delightful motif for a lover of fairy-tales. St. Ringan, 
brought up as a soldier, takes the cowl, and becomes head of a 
brotherhood, and bethinks him of a country grange where the 








monks can recruit themselves. He buys Eildon Grange, which the 
fairies have made as unpleasant as they can for all the tenants 
that had previously taken it, and, accepting the challenge from 
“the men in green,” begins the stubborn struggle which, after 
many startling and seemingly hopeless defeats, finally goes in the 
saint’s favour. This happy result is the fruit of an ingenious 
stratagem of one Phadraic, a monk, whose life had been full of 
remarkable vicissitudes, he having been in turn a chief and a serf, 
his misfortunes arising from an evil fate which overtook him every 
seventh year. The illustrations by Mr. Alison Phillips are, of 
course, very good, and grotesque and funny as they are, possess 
a distinct charm and piquancy. Eildon Grange is a decidedly 
picturesque fairy-tale, and if the calm and somewhat diffuse style 
becomes at times monotonous, the interest is always vigorously 
kept up. 

A King’s Ransom. By the Author of “The Martyrs of the Corn- 
hill.” (Pawsey and Hayes, Ipswich; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London.)—This is a spirited and well-written story of the days of 
the Commonwealth. The King is, of course, Charles II., after the 
Battle of Worcester. A somewhat bold imagination on the part 
of the writer takes him in the course of his wanderings to 
Ipswich, an episode which we cannot locate in the usual narra- 
tive of his escape. It is Ipswich, however, which the author 
knows, and which, therefore, can best supply the local colour. 
The personages are drawn with vigour, especially Roger Sparowe, 
the hero, and Alice, the heroine. But here, too, is something of 
the same boldness which brings Charles into the Eastern Counties. 
Could a Roman priest have passed the examination of the triers, 
and acted for several months as the minister of Ipswich? The 
scene in which the “ransom” is paid is well conceived and 
executed. 

British Discomycetes. By W. Phillips, F.L.S. “The Inter- 
national Scientific Series.’ (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Though the restriction of the volume to British species must of 
necessity exclude many interesting fungi, yet the vast number of 
discomycetes is such as, even in the condensed form given here, to 
occupy over four hundred pages and include some two thousand 
varieties. The book, in fact, resembles a small encyclopedia ; 
each separate denomination is followed by a string of descriptive 
adjectives, with account of peculiarities and habitat, with the 
authorities indicated as well. About eighty genera are figured in 
the plates, twelve in number. These are very good ; indeed, they 
could not be better. Though we cannot help thinking that it 
would have been more in accordance with the series which the 
volume represents if the descriptions and details had been ex- 
panded more, and so made more instructive, with distribution of 
the figures as well, we can recommend British Discomycetes as a 
useful guide and book of reference to the British student. 


South African Butterflies. By Roland Trimen, assisted by J. 
H. Bowker, Colonel. (Triibner and Co.)—South Africa, though 
inferior to Brazil and Tropical Asia in the number and splendour of 
its forms, has amongst its 1,000 species of butterflies many peculiar 
to the Ethiopian region. The writer puts the number of known 
species at 10,000 to 11,000; if this is so, we must confess that South 
Africa is indeed poor. No families or sub-families are peculiar to 
it, and only 6 of its 69 genera, and 195 of its 380 species, are 
peculiar toit. It possesses one sub-family (Nemeobiine) less than 
the Ethiopian region, though, indeed, there are only 4 species of 
the sub-family represented in that region, which has the 5 families 
and 8 out of the 12 sub-families known to naturalists. On the 
other hand, besides the 6 genera peculiar to South Africa, 21 
other genera are not found in the rest of the Ethiopian region— 
i.e, Madagascar—though plentiful enough in Brazil or Asia. Of 
this extra-tropical sub-region, the richest in species are tho 
wooded coasts of Caffraria, Natal, and Zululand; Delagoa Bay, 
though as rich as these, has not been worked sutfliciently. 
Still, there is much that is striking in the South African 
Rhopalocera, much that is wonderful and _ beautiful,—the 
splendour of some of the forms, or their marvellous adaptation 
to circumstances, as in the imitation of the hue of vegetation, and 
the still more marvellous mimicry shown by some forms. One 
species, indeed, Amauris echeria, is imitated by no less than eight 
other species. Equally wonderful is the extraordinary development 
and adaptation of the haustellum, or proboscis, in the case of 
Amphonyx cluentius (South America), where it is nine inches long, 
and in Acherontius atropos, death’s-head hawk-nx th, where, on the 
contrary, it is stiff, broad, and short, for the purpose of piercing 
the lid of the honey-bee’s cell ; the South African Achza chameleon, 
one of the Noctuz, which is able to pierce the skins of peaches, 
and whose haustellem is a saw-like bayonet. The Australian 
Ophideres fullonica even penetrates the rind of the orange. Mr. 
Trimen’s monograph, which includes the Nymphalide (Vol. I.), 
Erycinide, and Lycenide (Vol. II.), is the most exhaustive and 
finished yet published on South African Rhopalocera. The general 
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character, locality, habit, and colouring are described with a 
minute accuracy and skill that leave nothing to be desired. The 
coloured plates are the most beautiful and finished that we have 
seen in any similar publication. Some fifty species are figured. 
Two fine plates of larve and pup of some fifteen species are also 
given, as well as a plate on wing-neuration. Every information 
relative to locality and habits is given. 


MaGazInes AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for June:—The Art Journal.—The Magazine of Art.— 
The English IUustrated Magazine.—No. 13 of Punch’s Victorian Era. 
—The Homiletic Magazine—The Month.—The Classical Review.— 
The Mirror.— The Congregational Review.—The Anglican Church 
Magazine.—The Forum.—The Asclepiad.—Harper’s Magazine.—The 
Century Magazine—The Atlantic Monthly.—The Scots’ Magazine.— 
Belgravia.—Italia—The Welcome.—The Indian Magazine.—The 
Hospital.—North Country Lore and Legend.—The Argosy.—Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine.—The Naval and Military Magazine.—The 
Sun.—Good Words.—All the Year Round.—The Leisure Hour.—The 
Sunday Magazine.—The Quiver.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—St. Nicholas. 
—Harper’s Young People. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 

OvutsipE Pacr, TWFLVE GUINEAS, 
BID ics svokcevntovosbonsssxoncacsseonote £10 10 0| Narrow Column 
Half-Page  ........+00 5 5 0} Half-Column ......... 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column 


Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words), 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Epecial Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


“LIBERTY” “KARASHMA” WOVEN 


A R T MUSLIN in “ Liberty” Colours and all 


Shades. 
FABRICS. 


Price from 1s to 7s 6d per yard, 
Beantifal and Inexpensive. | 


54 to 72 inches wide. 
an Reeeneey Pennie. NEW PATTERNS POST-FREE., 
LIBERTY & CO. 


East India House 
& Oheshamn House, ¢ REGENT STREET, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 














Manufactory, Birmingham, 











Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D.., &c. 
Phyvicians{ Js. G. G  OORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c, 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


IMPAIRED VISION. 


The general method of testing the sight is completely 
erroneous, No distinction is made between old sight and long 
sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, though it is of 
common occurrence; and no trial is made of the eyes separ- 
ately for unequal vision. Unsightly spectacles are given when 
light and elegant folders would be in every way more beneficial, 
simply because folders are more difficult to fit. As a result 
people dread having to wear glasses at all, and postpone using 
them until they have seriously strained their sight. Those who 
try Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience im- 
mediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds of unsolicited 
testimonials. No charge for consultation, Particulars of suit- 
ing the sight by correspondence sent free. 





OUR 
EYES. 








| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, WC. 
Post-free, 1s. 
FANCY FAIR RELIGION; 


Or, the World Converting Itself. 
Rey. J. PRIESTLEY FOSTER, 


Vicar of Oxenhall, Gloucestershire, 





By 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D, FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





_———— 


JUNE l5ru, PRICE 2s 6p, 


THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
Edited by HARRY QUILTER. 


THE 


CONTENTS. 

ARTICLES, 
HOME-RULE and the OPPOSITION LEADERS. Frank H. Hinz, 
REMINISCENCES of a STORY-TELLER. Witkie Cottnys, 
HOW to GROW GREAT MEN. EE. A. Freeman. 
The FORTIFICATIONS of ENGLAND. Lieut.-Gen. E. Mitcuurz, 
The SALON. Harry QUILTER. 
The COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and the MEDICAL PRESs, 

Epwarp Brerpor, M.R.C.S. 

The PARSON, the PLAY, and the BALLET. Rev. H. R. Hawena, 
The ECHOES of HELLAS (Designs). Watrer Cranes, 
The REVOLT of the CELT. Grant ALLEN. 
A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PLAYHOUSE. Wittiam Arcner, 
ONE of the FORTY (LIMMORTEL). AtprHonse Dauner, 
The WORLD in JUNE. 


SOME NEW BOOKS, Tue Eprror. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Fuuu-Paae. 

La BELLA MANO. Dante Gasriert Rossetti. 
LABORATORY of ANATOMY. Getmay. 
LOVE in the FIELDS. Anpré Brovituer. 
ETUDE. Tovpovuzs. 
La VACCINE des POULES. Scurosacu, 
The PARSON and the BALLET. 
HOW to GROW GREAT MEN. 


Also Illustrations in the Text by Roll, Nanteuil, Barillot, Rapis, 
Corbett, Richemont, Schlobach, Charlet, &c. 


A NEW STORY of LONDON LITERARY 


LIFE, by Mr. HENRY JAMES, will 
appear in the JULY NUMBER. 


MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE AND C0.’S 
SUMMER ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, small crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. 


ENGLAND as SHE SEEMS. By Aw Aras 


Suem. By Epwin Lester ArNorp, Author of “ Bird-Life in England.” 
To be had at all Libraries and Bookstualls, 











The NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 
Small medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


SARA CREWE;; or, What Happened at Miss 


Minchin’s: and EDITHA’S BURGLAR. By Frances Hopason Burnett, 





Author of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” &. Ilas- 
trated by R. B. Birch, 
NINTH EDITION now ready, cloth gilt, 63. 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By 


Frances Hopason Burnett. Illustrated by Reginald B. Birch, 





The CHANDOS CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. No. 129. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s 6d. 
Ditto, cloth gilt, or plain blue cloth, 2s. 
D.tto, imitation half-roxburghe, gilt top, 2s 6d. 


The TATLER. Selected and Edited by A. C. 


EwaLp, With Preface, Notes, &c. 
Full List of this Series can be had post-free. 





A NEW SOCIETY SKETCH, by the AUTHOR of * The MAN WHO WOULD 
LIK € to MARRY,” &c., 
in a novel and striking cloth binding, oblong, 4to, 33 6d, ent'tled 


THAT SISTER-IN-LAW of MINE. By 
Harry PARKES, 
Mr. Parkes’s designs in this work quite equal, and in many cases surpass, his 
previous books, 





Ready next week, a REISSUB, in handsome book form, small 4to, cloth gilt, 
bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 


NONSENSE SONGS and STORIES. 
the late Epwarp LrEar. 
This New Edition will contain a Preface and two Letters of the Author that 
have never been previously published. 
Also, shortly, by the Same Author. 


NONSENSE BOTANY and ALPHABETS. 


Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
Mr. Ruskin says:—'I really do not know any author to whom I am half so 
grateful for my idle self as Edward Lear. I shall place him first of my hundred 
authors,” 


London and New York: FREDERICK WARNE and CO. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——_ 
Boardman (G. D.), The Divine Man, roy 8vo . 















Bower (F. 0.), A Course of Botany, cr 8vo.......... 1 ; 
Braddon (Miss), The Fatal Three, 3 vols. cr 8vo ... ....(Simpkin) 31/6 
Basteed (H. E.), Echoes from Old Calcutta, cr 8vo... (Thacker) 8/6 
Gallant (A. G.), Saint Mungo’s Bells, cr 8VO ......:cccsssesssseessesseseecesees (Bryce) 3/6 
Clough (A.), Prose Remains, cr 8v0 ... . .....+ (Macmillan) 7/6 
Cockburn (Lord), Circuit Journeys, Cr 8VO.......00.00 seers ecsbasaee tseseeeeee(Douglas) 7/6 
Cook (E. H.), Introductory Inorganic Analysis, cr 8vo.... (Churchill) 1/6 

k (J.), Boston Monday Lectures, 1887, 8vo (Dickinson) 6/0 
ps (A. C.), Executive Officer’s Orders as Regards a Man-of-War...(Griffin) 4/0 
aoe (W. H.), German Socialism and Ferdinand Lascelle...(Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Doriza, by “ F. D. 8.," er BVO.00..2sesees ....(O. K. Paul) 5/0 
Bllerton (J.), Hymns, Original, &., 12m0............ assabeaescsdessansss (Skeffington) 3/6 
Rilis (W. E.), Irish Education Directory, Cr 8V0  ..c.cecseseecereeeseeee (Porsonby) 2/6 


.. (Chatto & Windus) 21/0 


Evo, by the Author of “ John Herring,” 2 vols. cr 8vo 
Ford (J.), Plays of, er 8vo : 
Fraternity : a Romance, 2 vols. cr 8v0....... 

Frederic (H.), Seth’s Brother’s Wife, 12mo .. 












, L.), The Blarney Bal’ads, 460...........+....00 atinatnani (Sonnensche’n) 5/0 
py iN’), Mechanic’s Workshop Handy-Book, cr 8vo ...... (Lockwood) 2/0 
Hart (G. E.), The Fall of New France, 4to ...........+.++08 eeseene ...(Patnams) 12/6 
Hill (J.), and Hopkins (C.), A Garden of Tares, cr 8vo. ..(Vizetelly) 6/0 
Hole (C.), Early Missions to India, 12mo ..... Sadavedioventes .(8.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Huet (0. B.), Land of Rubens, cr 8vo ..........-... * ..(3. Low) 3/6 
Humfrey (J.), Horse-Breeding in India, cr 8vo setsasseerseeeseareeseeee (Thacker) 6/0 
Hantingford (E.), Misconceptions about First XI. Chaps. of Genesis (Bickers) 3/0 
Jobnston (J.), Century of Christian Progress, cr BU vceunscnsacdseconce (Nisbet) 3/0 
Ladd (G. T.), What is the Bible? cr 8vo ........ sisssessessaseaseasreeseees+ (Dickinson) 6/0 
Laurie (W. F. B.), Sketches of some Distinguished Anglo-Indians...... (Allev) 7/6 


Lewis (A. H.), A Critical His‘ory cf Sunday Legislation, cr 8vo ...(Appleton) 5/0 
Little (J. K.), Child of Stafferton. cr 8v0_ ..........s0e . ... (Chapman & Hall) 
Livy, Book zxii., edited by L. D. Dowdall, cr 8vo Bell) 
Mailecon (G. B.), Prince Eugene of Savoy, cr 8vo. 
Manuel (Don Juan), Count Lucanor, cr 8vo 

Mandslay (A.), Highways and Horees, 8vo0.........-.. 
McKendrick (J. G.), Text-Book of Physiology, Vol. I. 








schenteee (Pickering) 6/0 
Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
.(Maclehose) 16/0 

















Miltar (W. J.), The Clyde, cr 870....16 ..ccscceceeceseeteeeseneeneeeee sadiidlaiaani (Blackie) 7/6 
Morse (F.), Peace the Voice of the Church, 12mo (S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Parkes (H.), That Sister-in-Law of Mine, 40 ......ssssessseeerereereee (Warne) 3/6 
Plays and Tales, by “J. Mu,” Cr 8v0......sesssssssesseeseesenensssscetenes: (Pickering) 6/0 
Sandars (Lady), A Bitter Repentance, 3 vols, er 8vo. .(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Severne (F.), The Pillar House, cr 8V0..........ceeeeee sssseeeee(O. K, Paul) 6/0 
Tatler : Selected Essays, cr 8v0.......... aueanaee inosechasidddesasudackical Warn 2/0 
Trench (R. C.), Memoirs of, 2 vols. 8vo .... (C. K, Paul) 21/ 

Trench (R. C.), Westminster Sermons, cr 8V0 ........0:eeeeeceeee haestnd (C. K. Panl) 6/0 
Twins of the Hétel de Corneille, cr 8v0 ....(Cornish) 5/0 
Unlaid Ghost (An), Cr 8VO .....s.cscceseesseceecceeeecceeeeeceeeeeesceeeeeeeeeneees (Appleton) 3,0 


Wagner and Liszt Correspondence, trans, by Hueffer, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Grevel) 24/0 
Wilson (F. J. F.), and Grey (D.), Modern Printing, Svo.........(Cassell & Co.) 21/0 









Words of the Lord Jesus Christ, from the Gospels, 12mo .........(C. K. Paul) 2/6 
Wright (J. M.), Nature Readers, No. 2, cr 8VO  ...sssceeeeceeeeees ....(Whittaker) 2/6 
Wyeth (J. A.), Surgery : General, &., 8V0.....ccccecsersceees ... (Sonnet hein) 42/0 
Yonge (C. M.), Nurses’ Memories, 4t0  ..........ssseeeeeees (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 3/6 








HESTER TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
JULY 25ru, 26TH, anp 277TH, 1888, 


WEDNESDAY, July 25th. 
“ELIJAH.” 


THURSDAY, July 26th. 

Psatm OXXXVII.: “ BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON,” and 
Sympnonic Cantata: “SING UNTO THE LORD,” for Soli and Chorus, 
Written expressly for the Festival by Mr. OLIveR Kina. 
SYMPHONY IN CO MINOR... oe <a «. BEETHOVEN, 

“ REQUIEM” wie ede tee, vee vue, 
(The first time of performance at any Festival.) 


FRIDAY, July 27th. 


SYMPHONY IN B MINOR... ere ‘ +. SCHUBERT. 
“BENGEDI” ... so ese sve = vee Soe, «0 BEETHOVEN. 
“HYMN OF PRAISE” see wee Ss wee:~S MENDELSSOHN, 


FRIDAY EVENING, July 27th, at 7.30. 
“THE REDEMPTION” see eee vee, «= GOUNOD. 


IN THE MUSIC HALL 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, July 25th, at 8.0. 
“THE GOLDEN LEGEND”... .... «.. SULLIVAN. 


THURSDAY EVENING, July 26th, at 8.0. 
MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 


Voca.ists, 
Madame NORDICA. Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Mr. W. NIOHOLL. 
Miss DAMIAN. Mr. W. H. BRERETON., 
Madame BELLE OOLE, Mr. GRICE. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 
Conpuctror—Dr. JOSEPH OC. BRIDGE, M.A. 
BAND and CHORUS of THREE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 
Tickets and all other information may be had at Messrs. PHILLIPSON and 
GOLDER’S, Eastgate Row, Chester ; Messrs, CRAMER and CO., Church Street, 
Liverpool; and at Messrs. FORSYTH BROS., Manchester. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Examination, JULY 20th and 2lst. Three Entrance 

Scholarships of £20, and Two of £12 per annum, tenable during stay at School,— 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR.—SCHOLARSHIPS 
in SEPTEMBER.—Names of Candidates to be sent to the Head-Master 
before September lst.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
HE COUNCIL of COLLEGE HALL, LONDON, 
BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARE, can receive into residence WOMEN 
CANDIDATES during the July Examinations of the London University. 
ANNIE L. BROWNE, Hon. Sec, 




















INDERGARTEN.—TWO LADIES, holding Kindergarten 

Certificates, wish to find a suitable locality for a Kindergarten and Tran- 

sition School, or would purchase one already established,—Address, ‘* Box 
5,243,” Sell’s Advert sing Offices, London. 


EACE or WAR ?—See CONCORD for JUNE 16th. 


The Journal of the International Arbitration and Peace Association. 
Important Special Correspondence from the Continent,—41 Outer Temple, W.C. 








REQUIRED, by the end of July, a THIRD MISTRESS for 

the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MARYBOROUGH, QUEENSLAND. 
—Age about 24 years; must have had at least three years’ actual experience in 
teaching, either at a Training College or an English High School. A member of 
the Church of England preferred. Salary, £145 for the first year, and £160 for 
the second. Candidates must be able to teach the following subjects :—Eaclid, 
Algebra, and Arithmetic, and prepare pupils in higher Mathematics for the 
Sydney University Local Examinations (similar to Cambridge Junior and Senior 
Locals) ; Latin in the Lower Forms; and assist in the general work of the school. A 
good presence and power of disvipline are indispensable, as well as sound physical 
health.—Applications, with testimonials (copies only), to be sent by post to * 8.,”” 
care of James McEwan and C., Limited, 27 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER.—The PRO- 

FESSORSHIP of LATIN at this College will be VACANT on September 

Ist. Testimonials from Candidates should be sent in not later than June 30th to 

the PRINCIPAL, from whom farther particulars may be obtained. The value of 

the Professorship is about £250 per annum, with rooms in Co'legefor an un- 
married man. Preference will be given to Candidates in Holy Orders. 











OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 


over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination, 
unless they have already passed an exam‘nation accepted as equivalent. The 
cbarge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE WOMEN, 


The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for two years, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION at an EXAMINATION to be held on JULY 4th, 
Noe 6th :—One Scholarship of £50 a year, and Two Scholarships of £30a year 
each. 

Twelve Foundation Scholarships of the annual value of £39, tenable for two 
years, will be offered for competition in July, 1889, to students who shall then 
have been a year in residence. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
ANCING COLLEGE.—The EXAMINATION for OPEN 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on JUNE 29th in London, and at Lancing, 
Clifton, and Exeter.—For particulars, address Dr. SANDERSON, Lancing 
College, Shoreham, 


Bre CE 
EAD-MASTER 


H 5 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian, 








for 











CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 








Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination, 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School, 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, of 
the value of 125 guineas and £60, are awarded annually in OCTOBER at 
SI. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, S.K. 
For particulars, apply to the MEDICAL SECRETARY. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 
R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin- 
guished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 
BOARDERS, Every opportunity of learning German; comfortable rooms and 
excellent situation. Reference kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Lancaster.— 
Address, Mrs. VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
Tae College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 
CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘ Nile,’ 90 

Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS inthe MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 
& fF HF Cc OL LD E G@ EE. 


Heap-Master—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A, 
Late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 



































The following sixteen Scholarships have been gained direct from the College 
during the last three years:—Open Classical Scholarship and Exhibition at 
Balliol College, Oxford; Classical Scholarships at Corpus Christi, Trinity, Uni- 
versity, Oriel, Lincoln, St. John’s, Worcester, and Keble Colleges, Oxford; and 
at Trinity, Cambridge; three Mathematical Scholarships at University and 
Brasenose Colleges, Oxford ; besides admissions to Woolwich and Sandnurst. 

An Examination for Entrance Scholarships for Classics, Mathematic3, and 
Modern Subjects will take place on AUGUST Ist and 2nd. 4 

Six or more of £25, two of which are restricted to boys whose parents live 
within three milesof Bath. One of £50 and one of £85, for Boardersonly. Open 
to boys under 15 and under 17, and tenable for two years, when the holders are 
again eligible. 

Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Colonel R. HARBORD, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION to fil up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and 
EXHIBITIONS, will BEGIN on TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars, apply to Rev, the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE£’S NEW BOOKS. 


PHILO JUDZUS; or, the Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and 
Completion. By James Drummonp, LL.D., 
Principal of Manchester New College, London. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The HIBBERT LECTURES, 1987, 
Professor A. H. SAYCE.—LECTURES 


on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION as 
ILLUSTRATED by the BABYLONIAN RELI- 
GION. With an Appendix. 460 pp. Second 
Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The HIBBERT LECTURES, 1886. 


RHYS (Professor J., M.A.)— 
LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of 
RELIGION as ILLUSTRATED by CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of CHRISTIANITY: 
being an Essay towards a more Correct Appre- 
hension of Christian Doctrine, mainly Soterio- 
logical. By James Stuart, M.A. 636 pp. 8vo, 

cloth, 12s 6d. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


HE FATAL THREE: the New Novel. 
By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
** Vixen,”’ &, 
London: Stmpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By ‘Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(oy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 

ree, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 
rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 














THE 
: in NEW GALLERY, 
REGENT STREET. 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 
9 a.m, till 7 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling. 
Season-Tickets, Five Shillings. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS. 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”’—Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOCIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 








WOOLDRIDGE’S 


TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





HAY-FEVER CURED BY 


DR. DUNBAR 


’S 


AL KARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


AR from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or ‘s 

ALK AM. ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which will HAY-FEV ER. 
cure the cry — rag pak A all 
Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address. Ps R 

ALKARAM. care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate HAY-FEVER. 


Street. 


READING CASES FO 





R THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





on Friday. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 
ness, should not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. Nriusson’s, 212 Rue de 


Rivoli, Paris. 








\ . leis ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established 1836, 

ABERDEEN—1 UNION TERRACE. 
Loypoyx—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds, £3,421,000, 

The FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL GEN 
MEETING of this COMPANY was held hen age 
house at Aberdeen on FRIDAY, June 8th, 1888 when 
the Directors’ Report was presented, ; 

The following is a summary of the Report referred 


to:— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£606,918 3s 5d, showing an increase of £21,950 7s 24 
over those of the previous year, 

The LOSSES amounted to £347,054 163 94, or 
57°18 per cent. of the preminms, 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charge: of every kind) came 
to £204,306 2s 4d, or 33°66 per cent. of the premiums, 
After reserving the usual 33 per cent. of the premiums 
to cover liabilities under current policies, a profit 
was earned of £47,240 83 8d. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—The new assurances 
during the year reached in the aggregate the sum of 

‘ These new assurances yielded annual 
premiums amounting to £12,677 4s 10d, and single 
Prine total INCOME of the year (18 

e tota { of the year (including inter 
was £277,009 18s 10d, nha 7 a) 

The CLAIMS amounted to £164,599 18s 8d. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited to 10 per cent. of the 
premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £10,703 035d 
was received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £2,103,125 10s 10d. 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders for the year 1887 be 
£75,000, being dividend of £2 and bonuses of 10s per 
share, and that the sum of £50,000 be added to the 
Fire Reserve Fund, making that Fund now stand at 

Lonpon Boarp oF DirEcTORS, 
Colonel Robert Baring. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 

Sir Philip Currie, K.C.B. 
George John Fenwick, Esq. 
Alex. P. Fletcher, Esq., J.P. 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. 
Wm. E. Hubbard, Esq., J.P. 
Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 
Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 
William Walkinshaw, Esq. 
Srecretary—H, E. Wilson. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—James Robb, Manager. 
Lire DepARTMENT—Thos. H. Cooke, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY—Jas, Valentine, 

Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of the 
Company for the year 1887, may be obtained from 
any of the Company’s Offices or Azencies. 





INSTITUTED A.D, 1696. 
HA? -IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIF. 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, 
ANNUAL INCOME.............. scces¢escsese,, MeO Laer 
ACOUMULATED FUNDS .............. .£2,280,731 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 

H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. ©. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
es purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


ANTED, COPIES of the 
“SPECTATOR” for JANUARY 5th, 1884, 
—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 

MENT.—Puysicat StRENGTH.—For the proper 
development and nourishment of the human body, it 
is essential that the functions of the stomac), liver, 
kidneys, and bowels, be performed with order and 
regularity. Holloway’s remedies ensure both these 
conditions. The powers of the stomach are greatly 
augmented, and good gastric juice secreted in abun- 
dance, when this Ointment is rubbed diligently twice 
a day over the pit of the stomach. The Pills and 
Ointment enable it to extract all the food’s nutritive 
matter, and to thoroughly digest most articles of food. 
In the most advanced cases of dyspepsia the salutary 
power possessed by these medicaments is most 
remarkable, and will fully realise the patient’s hopes 
and the expectations of his friends. 
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Se 
ion EXHIBITION, IN LONDON, 1888. 
NOW OPEN. 
OLYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 


PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES, 


RISH EXHIBITION. 
I Irish Hacks AND Hunters, AND Move Datry. 
DoNEGAL VILLAGE, AND PgASANT WORKERS IN CHARACTERISTIC COSTUME. 


BLARNEY CASTLE. 
CoMPLETE MusICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


[RISE EXHIBITION, (earn, KENSINGTON. 


OPEN 11 am. to 10.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 
WEDNESDAYS, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 








Srason, 2ls, 


Excursions from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 








TALIAN E LTBIT 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 


PaTRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DiREcTOR-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Cav. L. BONACINA. 





TALIAN BXHIBIETION. 
The most valuable and varied COLLECTION of ITALIAN SCULPTURE 
and PAINTINGS EVER EXHIBITED 


MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY of ITALIAN INDUSTRIES. 


TALIAN BXHEBITI ON. 
IN WESTERN GARDEN. 
Diorama of Naples, Vesuvius. Temple of Vesta. 
The late King of Italy’s Hunting Tent. 
The Borghese Garden and Capri Blue Grotto. 
Tuscap Farm House. Alpine Switchback Railway. 
The Quirinale Italian Dinner and Illuminations. 
Italian Exhibition Band. 
The Scots Guards Band (by permission of Colonel Stracey). 


TALIAN EX HIBITION. 
IN CENTRAL GARDEN. 
Roman Forum and Palace of the Caesars. 
Faenza Pottery Makers. Neapolitan Mandolinists, 
IN CONCERT HALL AND THEATRE. 
The Celebrated Italian Burattini or Marionettes. 
* Dagonet,”’ in the Referee,’”’ writes :—‘* They will draw all London,” 
Twice daily at 3 and 8, ‘‘The DELUGE,” and “ EXCELSIOR.” 
Reserved Stalls, 2s ; Amphitheatre, ls. 
Children under 12, half-price to Stalls. 


TALIAN BXHEBIPTION. 
Admission to the Exhibition, ls. Open 11 to 11. 
Season Tickets, £1; Double, admitting gentleman and lady, 30s. 
Tickets for children (under 16), 10s, 




















Season 





LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 

Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Hight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimmuing-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 
MANAGER. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





74, 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Select'ons from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


OLD PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 





“BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 





FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPAN Y¥Y, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... we pe we tas eh 8 Cie Pan 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany ae © ener OM 3.608 79 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... PWD 6 cceecO@ 1 F.nc0 8 F 





D. APPLETON AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of SUNDAY 


LEGISLATION, from 321 to 1888 A.D. By A. H. Lewis, D.D. Crown 8yvo, 
cloth, price 6s, 


BOARDMAN, GEO. D.—The DIVINE MAN, 


from the NATIVITY to the TEMPTATION. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


APPLETON’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Prepared on a New and Original Plan by Professors J. D. QuackeNnBos, J. S. 
Newserry, Cu. H. Hitcucock, W. LE ConTE STEVENS, and others, Illus. 
trated with Engravings, Diagrams, and Maps in Colour, 4to, cloth, price 8s, 
“‘ Each subject has been treated by a specialist of repute...... The numerous 
illustrations, charts, and maps are all beautifully executed...... and the book, as 
a whole, is perhaps unrivalled of its kind.’’—Morning Post. 
“The work has been prepared under the supervision of specialists...... all of 
whom enjoy a deservedly high reputation in Europe...... Will be found generally 
trustworthy and useful for educationa! purposes,.’—Atheneum. 


CALIFORNIA of the SOUTH: its Physical 


Geography, Climate, Resources, Routes of Travel, and Health-Resorts. 

Being a Complete Guide to Southern California, By WALTER LinDLEy, M.D., 

and J. P. Wipney, A.M., M.D. With Maps and numerous Lilustrations, 
12mo, cloth, 8s 6d. 

** Drs, Lindley and Widney, themselves respected practitioners of Los Angeles 

and the sons of time-hououred residents, have just published their complete and 

trustworthy guide-book...... Such a volume has long been needed.” —Literary World. 


NATURAL RESOURCES of the UNITED 
Ly * ga By Jacos Harris Parton, M.A., Ph.D. xvi.-523 pp , 8vo, cloth, 
2s 6d. 
‘* A volume of general interest.” —Saturday Review. 
“This handsome volume...... Dr. Patton has produced an interesting book, and 
one likely to stimulate curiosity in a very important department of practical 
knowledge.”’—Journal of Scottish Geographical Society. 


The ROMANCE of the CANONESS. Trans- 


lated from the German of Paut Heyse. 12mo, paper covers, 2s, 


An UNLAID GHOST: a Study 


Metempsychosis. Crown 8vo, price 33. 


‘ies bo ig written and thoroughly interesting from beginning to end.”—New York 
erald, 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of PAINTING. 


With an Appendix on the Principal Galleries of Europe. By A. G. Rap- 
CLIFFE. Fully Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 
** The work is intelligently planned and composed, forming a very useful book 
of reference...... We must congratulate Mr. Radcliffe on his admirable classifica- 
tion of the different schools.”—Literary World, 











in 


D. APPLETON and CO., 
CAXTON HOUSE, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


NEW NOVEL BY OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Author of “ Beyond the Seas,” &c. 


SYLVIA ARDEN. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 








From the Academy :—“ We do not think Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has ever done 
anything so good of its kind as ‘Sylvia Arden.’ It is full of hairbreadth ’scapes 
from imminent deadly Greeks and others, pilots the hero through them with 
speed and skill, and comes to a satisfactory and striking end.” 

From the World:—‘*‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ Is Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd to be numbered among the sensational novelists? It would certainly 
seem s0, judging from his latest production, ‘Sylvia Arden,’ and in common fair- 
ness we must congratulate him on the success of his first venture in the new style, 
Written, of course, with much more grace and delicacy than the ordinary ‘ shilling 
shocker,’ Mr. Crawfurd’s story is full of interest and excitement, and fulfils its 
raison d’stre by holding the breathless attention of the reader from first to last.’ 

From the Scotsman :—‘* Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s new story, ‘Sylvia Arden,’ is 
a weird and powerful romance of the imagination. It is so cleverly constructed 
as to sustain, at an even level,a strong interest roused almost from the beginning. 
Part of this effect is due, it may be, less to the story in itself than to the steadily 
maintained interest of Mr. Crawfurd’s narrative style—good, nervous prose, 
instinct with simplicity and strength.”’ 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


A. Ss. LLOYD’S EUXESIS. 


For Shaving without Soap, Water, or Brush, 





and in one-half the ordinary time. Soothing 
to the most irritable skin. Invaluable to tra- 
vellers. In pliable tubes, price 1s 6d, post-free, 


b t 
* AIMEE LLOYD, 
3 SPUR STREET, LEICESTER 


SQUARE, LONDON. 


N.B.—Ask at Chemists, Perfumers, or 
Stores for the genuine Euxesis, prepared by 
Lloyd’s Widow, and observe the signature, 
** Aimée Lloyd,’ in RED INK across labels. 
Refuse all others. 


EASY 


SHAVE. 
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Extra crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


OUR ENGLISH SHORES: being Recollections of Watering 


Places on the Coasts of England, By Witu1am MILLER, F.R.S.E., Author of “ Wintering in the Riviera,”’ 


Illustrated by 60 Engravings. 


* Published very opportunely.”—Manchester Examiner. ‘Places visited are detailed in interesting style 


with plenty of circumstance.’’—Scotsman, 


British Weekly. 


“ Will be read with interest, especially by those who are undecided 
as to where to spend their summer holidays,’’—Torquay Times. 


“A very pleasant and readable book.”— 


“We could not suggest a more honest or agreeable guide.’””"—Bookseller, 





NEW NOVEL by Miss SERGEANT.—Crown 8v0, cloth, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. By the Author of “Jacobi’s 


Wife,” “No Saint,” &. 


** Brightly written and does not flag.””-—Soviety Herald. 
pages without reading those which follow.’’—Daily Telegraph, 
last.’’—Scotsman. ‘* A great improvement on ‘ Jacobi’s W.fe,’’’—Atheneum, 


Society. “Wecan heartily recommend.””—Academy. 


**No woman will be able to dip into the early 
‘Enjoyable and stimulating from first to 
“A good novel.””—Court and 


Edinburgh: OLIPHANTS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





Just published, the THIRD EDITION, with Index, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


W. KNIGHTON’S STRUGGLES FOR LIFE. 


By 


WILLIAM KNIGHTON, 


LL.D., 


Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature, 
Author of ‘‘ The History of Ceylon,”’ “ Forest Life in Ceylon,” &. 





“This book is one which will commend itself to 
every one who is interested in the manifold efforts that 
are being made to lighten the miseries of the poor and 
the oppressed. It abounds in wise suggestions and 
equally wise cautions. It is conceived in an admirable 
spirit, and is calculated, if widely circulated and read, 
to do a vast amount of practical good.’’—Scottish 
Review. 

“‘The author's style is bright and vivid. His 
account of the heroic struggle of the Suliotes is given 
very graphically, and there is much good sense in his 
chapters on social struggles and on the Destiny of 
England.”’"—Contemporary Review, 

“This work comprises within its pages so much of 
worldly wisdom and the recorded experience of indi- 
viduals and communities in their ‘ struggles for life,’ 
that the volume cannot but prove immensely 
attractive to the general reader. The scientific 
account of man’s struggle with nature possesses all 
the charm ani fascination of a novel, whilst incul- 
cating le:sons which Dr. Knighton handles with all the 
skill of a master of the craft. The concluding chapter 
on the Destiny of England is particularly good.”’— 
Express (Lucknow). 

** Extraordinary general knowledge has seldom been 
utilised with more admirable results.’ —London Figaro, 

“ One of the most remarkable books of the day.’’— 
National Reformer. 

*« The work is one well worth astudy, and deserving 
of more than a single perusal.’’—Metropolitan, 





** Earnest and suggestive.’—St, James’s Gazette. 

“Dr. Knighton has evidently read, observed, and 
reflected much about existing social phenomena. He 
also displays a philosophic comprehensiveness of 
view.” —Scotsman, 

**This volume contains suggestions and ideas 
which, if acted upon, could not fail to produce satis- 
factory and lasting results.””"—Manchester Examiner. 

“This book is saturated with a healthy spirit of 
independence and self-denial. Dr. Knighton has a 
vigorous, clear, and picturesque style, which renders 
the work extremely interesting, whilst the knowledge 
he has acquired from history and travel renders it 
at the same time deeply instructive.’’ — Picneer 
(Allahabad). 

“Dr. Knighton has succeeded in producing a 
thoroughly sensational work. The pictures are well 
and powerfully drawn......These are golden words, 
and such thoughts should be cast far and wide 
amongst the public of England. The merit of urging 
them clearly and forcibly on the minds of the English 
people certainly belongs to Dr. Knighton.” —States- 
man (Calcutta). 

“The author is never dull. There is not a page 
that does not teem with interesting facts. The 
author is gifted with a large stock of sound common- 
sense, and even the most careless reader cannot 
fail to derive advantage from making his acquain- 
tance.’’—Liader (Melbourne, Australia), 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, London; & 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, Edinburgh. 





LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFT, 
Sir K. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 
CommiTTEF.—Rev. Canon Ainger, Sir F, W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., 


Edmund Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.R.8., C 


bury, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. 8. Lil 


Kennedy, Ksq., C.B., D. C, Lath- 


illy, Esq., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., 


Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq , M.D., Edward Peacock, Esq., F. Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Reynolds, 
Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., The 


Dean of Westminster. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 


Languages. 


Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 


Life Membership, £30. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 


Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 


price 2ls; to Members, 16s. 


Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 


Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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*,.* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & Sos 
LIST. 





RECENT 
POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 


———e 


MR. FRITH’S REMINIS- 


CENCES. FIFTH EDITION. In 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 30s. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT 


ON and OFF the STAGE. FIFTH 
EDITION. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


WHAT I REMEMBER. By 
T. A. TrottopE. SECOND EDITION. In 2 
vols, demy 8vo, 30s, 


EDMUND YATES: an Auto. 


biography. FOURTH EDITION, In 1 vol, 
crown 8yo, 6s, 


MR. SERGEANT BALLAN. 


TINE’S REMINISCENCES. TENTH 
EDITION. In crown 8vo, 23 6d. 








SIX POPULAR NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


A MODERN BRIGAND, 


By the AUTHOR of * 4 BAYLE'S ROMANCE,” 
Ce 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


——— 


THE REBEL ROSE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Ill. 


THE ACADEMICIAN. 
By HENRY ERROLL, 
Author of “ An Ugly Duckling,’’ &c, 
In 8 vols, crown 8vo. 





Iv. 
JOAN VELLACOT. 
By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘‘ Muriel’s Marriage,” &. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


THE PARTING OF THE 
WAYS. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Kitty,’’ &. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘© A novel of brilliancy and distinction. There is 
always cleverness in anything that Miss Betham- 
Edwards writes, and this story forms no exception.” 
—Academy. 





LOYALTY GEORGE. 


By Mrs. PARR, 
Author of “ Adam and Eve,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Mrs, Parr has struck a new vein and worked it 
vigorously and skilfully. ‘ Loyalty George’ deals 
with strong passions, and takes the reader into some- 
what deeper water than usual. For power and vigour 
well sustained and carefully managed it must take a 
foremost place among the novels of the day.”— 
Guardian, 





A NEW EDITION, NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, red cloth, 3s 6d. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 
By. Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


Forming the Sixth Volume of the New and Cheaper 
Edition of that Author’s Works, now appearing ia 
Uniform Style and Price at Monthly Intervals, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S LIST. 


Y stefully printed on antiqne paper, demy 
Now ready, and in roxburghe, price 363; large 
paper (roval 4to), roxburghe, £2 2s net. 
BERWICK - ON - 1 WEED. 
istory of the Town and Guild. By Jonny 
>> ee lian Academy, Berwick. Ilus- 
trated by Photographic Engravings. 
The volume contains a very complete account of 
the public and wilitary life of Berwick—the History 
f its Guild from the earliest times, its Ecclesiastical 
pel Educational History—the story of its public 
buildings, fortifications, bridges, piers, &c. 
«An interesting and valuable work.”’—Scotsman, 





FIRST INVASION of BRITAIN. 
gRooND EDITION, price 5s, cloth, with Maps, 
Se” es 

CESAR in KENT. By Rev. 
7, Vink, B.A. : 

te Landing and Early Battle-Ficlds of Julius 

Cesar Clearly Defined—The ; Britons Vanquished 

through Over-Cou fidence in their own Heroic bravery 
—A National Warning. : : 

“A deeply intere ting chapter of early English his- 
tory is presented in this volume,”’—Daily Chronicle, 

“This monograrh is now wore than ever worthy of 
public patronage.” —Globe, 

“His notes upon the early movements of the 
invader and his accounts of early struggles indicate 
patient research and careful consideration.”’— Queen, 

“The maps are clearly drawn, and add materially 
to the value of the work.’’—Literary World. 





In olive cloth, price 4s 64; on hand-made paper, 
7s Gi: large paper, 21s net. 
NEW VOLUME of the ‘ BOOK-LOVER’S 
RARY.” 


The BOOK of NOODLES. 


Stories of Simpletons, or Fools and their Follies, 
By W. A. Clouston, Author of ‘‘ Popular Tales 
and Fictions.” 


CONTENTS. 
ANOIENT GRECIAN | The SILLY SON 


NOODLES. The FOUR SIMPLE 
QOTHAMITE DROL-| BRAHMANS. 
LERIES. CK of DOVER’S 


JACK 
The THREE GREAT] QUEST of the FOOL 
NOODLES. | of ALL FOOLS. 


GENEALOGICAL WORKS. 
SECOND EDITION, cloth, 4s 64; on hand-made 
paper, roxburghe, 6s 6d; large paper, 21s net. 


HOW to WRITE the HIS. 


TORY ofaFAMILY. By W.P. W. PHILuimore, 
M.A., B.C.L. 

“ Altogether Mr. Phillimore has produced a very 
weil arranged and serviceable book, and one which is 
likely to meet with grateful acceptance from those 
who may feel inclined to devote some of their leisure 
time to this fa:cinating pursuit. This volume is very 
tastefully bound and printed.”—Literary World. 
Now ready, tastefully printed on antique paper and 

bound in cloth, price 103 6d net (150 copies only 
for collectors 


CALENDAR of NORWICH 


FREEMEN from 1317 to 1603. By Water Rye, 
Author of “ A History of Norfolk,”’ &c. 

The book contains the names of over 8,000 Freemen, 
and gives the trade or occupation of each person, and 
whether they were apprenticed or not, and the year 
in which each took up his freedom. 

Now ready, large 4to, tastefully and strongly bound, 
half-roxburghe style, 8s. 
v YPT) ‘yy 
ANCESTRAL TABLETS: 
a Collection of Diagrams for Pedigrees. So 
arranged that Eight Generations of the Ancestors 
of any Person may be recorded in a connected and 
simple form. By Wittiam H. WuiTMors, A.M, 

“No one with the least bent for genealogical 
research ever examined this ingenious!y compact 
substitute for the ‘ family-tree’ without !onging to 
own it. It provides fur the recording of eight lineal 
generations, and is a perpetual incentive to the 
pursuit of one’s ancestry.” —Nation. 


In post 8vo, cloth, price 2s, post-free. 
Y ray 
The GROWTH of PUBLIC 
OPINION. By Samuet Kypp. 

“Starting from the basis that public opinion is the 
governing power of the State, the author has collected 
a large number of remarkab'e fluctuations, expansions, 
and revolutions of public thought on salient topics. 
aneted Althongu little but historical facts are cited, yet 
the author has done good public service by rescuing 
those facts from. the oblivion in which they are 
shrouded.” —Star, 


—_—_— 


Tn 8y0, very strengly bound in buckram, 27s 6d net. 
yo ¥ 

BOOK-PRICES CURRENT 
for 1887. Being a Record of the Prices at which 
Books have been Sold at Auction during 1887, with 
the Numbers of the Lots, and the Names of the 
Purchasers arranged Alphabetically. A very full 
Indexis given, by which any work can be referred 
to at a glance, 





In paticet covers, 6d ; bound in cloth, 1s 6d, post-free, 
17yy 7 7 
The CHRISTIAN REVELA- 

TION of GOD the BASIS of TRUE PHILO- 

SOPHY. By the Author of ‘The Gospel of 

if Divine Humanity.” 

I do not know ot anything which sets forth the 
whole question so ably in all its breadth and profun- 
dity.”"—Professor ALLEN, Author of *' The Continuity 
of Christian Thought,” &c. 


5 London: 
iELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


Published this day, Vol. I.. A—B., royal 4to, gern 52s 6d (may also be had handsomely bound in 
whole russia), 
Part IV., BRA—CASS, 4to, paper covers, 12s 6d; or separately, Section I. _ ; 
‘i Section IL., S-Gein te. 7, Section 2, Bea Tye, TeOls 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological S»viety. 
Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., President of the Philological Society ; with the Assistance of 
many Scholars and Men of Science. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY aims at furnishing an adequate account of the 
meaning, origin, and history of English words now in general use, or known to have been in use at any time 
during the last 700 years. It endeavours :— 

(1). To show with regard to each individual word, when, how, in what shape, and with what signification 
it became English; what development of form and meaning it has since received ; which of its uses have 
become obsolete and which survive ; what new uses have since arisen, by what processes, and when. 

(2.) To illustrate these facts by a series of quotations ranging from the first known occurrence of the word 
to the latest or down to the present day; the word being thus made to exhibit its own history and meaning. 
And (3), to treat the etymology of each word strictly on the basis of historical fact and in accordance with the 
methods and results of modern philol. gical science. 

THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY will be found to be, as to its Vocabulary, even in 
its modern words much more extensive than that of any existing dictionary. Subject to the conditions which 
encompass every attempt to construct a complete English Dictionary, the OXFORD ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY aims at exbibiting the history and signification of the English words now in use or known to 
have been in use since the middle of the twelfth century, which has been adopted as the only natural halting- 
place between English and Anglo-Saxon. Within these chronological limits it is the aim of the Dictionary to 
deal with all the common words of sp2ech and literature, and with all words which approach these in 
character. In scientific and tecbnical terminolozy, all words English in form are included (except those of 
which an explanation would be unintelligible except to the specialist), and sach words not English in form 
as either are in general use, as “ focus,” * bronchitis,” or belong to the familiar language of science, as 
“mammalia,” “ invertebrata.’’ Dialectal words and forms since 1500 are only included when they continue 
the history of a word or sense, or have in themselves a certain literary currency. 

THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in the present Volume, comprises the words 
beginning with the letters A and B, containing 31,25t words, not reckoning the simple combiuatious of obvious 
meaning, such as “‘air-current,” *‘ air-passage,” which are practically unlimited. If these were reckoned, 
the number would exceed 40,0U0. The 31,254 words are thus distributed :— 




















Mary Worps. SPECIAL COMBINATIONS. SusporpinaTE Worps, Torta. 
 POERRAR 12,183 1,112 82 15,123 
Ei scassersscee 10,019 3,180 2,902 16,131 
Tn Vol...... 22,232 4,292 4,720 31,254 
The Main Words may be distributed thus :— 
CURRENT. OBSOLETE, ALIEN, ToTAL. 
UK accnoan eis 8,184 3,449 559 12,183 
BE vsvcascesvas 7,196 2,533 320 10,049 
In Vol...... 15,380 5,982 870 22,232 
The main words are, it will be seen, less numerous in B than in A, and in most Dictionaries B occupies less space 


than A. Inthe OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY, however, A fills 603, B 637 pages. The dif- 
ference is due to the diversity of tue h storical character of the words, and the effect which this diversity has 
ina dictionary which employs the historical method in treating them. A hasa very small proportion of native 
English or Teutonic words, and a very large proportion of words from Latin and from Greek. B has a much 
smalier number of words from these sources, and a very large proportion of native Teutonic words, Wordssuch 
as these which have been in the language from the beginning, with their long history, great variety of form, 
and mapy ramifications of meaning, and many compounds, necessarily require more space than words which 
came into the language only in the 15th, 16th, or 17th century, and have since received but little development of 
meaning or change of furm. Hence the average length of the articles in B is greater than those in A, and 
the space occupied by B is greater than that occupied by A. 

Moreover, while A contains but few words of doubtful derivation, the words in B are full of etymological 
problems, Every one of these has here received a fresh and independent investigation in the lizht ot the 
latest philological knowledge, and with the assistance of the ablest living philologists, and the result has been 
the discovery of new facts or the elimination of old errors in regard to many words. Many of the problems, 
however, are still insoluble, and B contains many illustratious of the fact, now more and more recognised, 
that the creative period of language, the epoch of ‘* roots,’’ has never come to an end, and that the “ origia 
of language” is still in perennial process around us, 

SUME EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS, 

«This monumental work..... Never before has the English language been treated lexicozraphically in a 
manner so truly comprehensive and scientific, and rarely has the University of Oxford lent the resources of 
its eclebruted press to a work more worthy of its ancient renown.”"—Times, March 12th, 1385. 

** It is impossible to illustrate the manifold excellences of the two parts before us within our limits, as 
some of the best articles are longer than a review of averaze length, and it would be both difficult aud 
invidious to single out a few for special commendation from the hundreds of words to which Dr. Murray has 
drawn attention as presenting poiuts of special interest. In the case of so vast and so excellent a work, a 
few candid criticisms suggesting a slightly closer approach to ideal perfection are...... more of a compliment 
than any amount of vague and easy eulogy,””—Atheneum. 

“As for criticism in the ordinary sense, there can be no question of it. The Dictionary will itself bethe 
greatest monument of English philological criticism ever constructed.’’—Saturday Review. 

*-It would hardly be possible to speak tuo highly of the skill here displayed in treatment and arrange- 
ment, and when we compare our impression of this with that of the previous parts we seem to perceive a 
distinct progres; in these virtues of execution...... That there is a sphere for literary excellence even in lexico- 
graphy Dr. Murray bas demonstrated abundantly, and within the unquestionable limits of his fiell. It is 
not merely that he is neat and orderly aud lucid in statement, that he has a command of fit and happy lan- 
guage, that he is copious without prolixity ; these are great merits, bat there is som-times, whea the subject 
admits, a depth of historical perspective which gives richness to the treatment and elevates the parsuit of 
etymology above its ordinary level.”"—Guardian. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
| A CONCISE DICTIONARY of 


MIDDLE ENGLISH, from A.D. 1150 to 1530. 
By the Rev. A. L. MayHew, M.A., of Wadham 
College, Oxford; and the Rev. W. W. SxKearT, 
Litt.D., M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, half-roan, price 7s 6d. 

(Just published, 


CICERO de ORATORE. BookI. With 
Introduction and Notes by A. 8S. WiLK1Ns, Litt.D., 
LL D., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Man- 
chester, Second Edition, Svo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
(Just published, 


NEW ee ee —* “LAW of 
PRINCIPLES of the ENGLISH LAW 


of CONTRACT, and of AGENCY in its RELA- 
TION to CONTRACT. By Sir W. R. ANSON, 
Bart., D.C.L., Warden of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, Fifth Edition, Revised, 8vo, cloth, 10s td. 
(Just published. 
“ An admirable combination of theory with the facts 
of English Law.”—Times. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book IIT. 
Edited, with Notes, &., by J. MaRSHALL, M.A., 
Rector of the Royal High School, Kdinburgu. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 








NEW WORK by Mr. HENRY SWEET. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH SOUNDS 
fromthe EARLIMST PERIOD, With fall Word- 
Lists. By Henry Sweet, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford, Auth .r of ‘‘ An Anglo-Saxon Reader,” 
‘An Icelandic Primer,” “A Middle English 
Primer,” “A Handbook of Phonetics,” &. 8vo, 
cloth, 14s. [Just published. 


A NEW WORK on GREEK and LATIN 
7H 


Fr HILOLOGY. 

The PRINCIPLES of SOUND and 
INFLEXION as ILLUSTRATED in the GREKK 
and LATIN LANGUAGES. By J. E. Kine, M.A., 
Fellow and Tator of Lincoln College, Oxford ; and 
C. Cookson, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s 
School, London, 8vo, cloth, lss. 

[Just published, 
By Mr. J. L. STRACHAN-DAVIDSON. 
SELECTIONS from POLYBIUS. 


Edited by J. L. Srracuan-Davipson, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
With 3 Maps, Prolegomena, and Appendices, 8vo, 
buckran, “ls. [Just ready, 


JOHNSON’S LIFE of MILTON. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by C. H. 
Firts, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Feap.8vo, 
stiff covers, 1s 6d. [Just published. 

*,* Subject for the Examinations of Female Candi- *,.* Uniform with the Edition of Xenophon 

dates in Training Colleges, 1883. Anabasis. Book I. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues Free on Application. 








London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


BOATIN G. 


By W. B. WOODGATE. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D. 
And a Chapter on ROWING at ETON, by R. HARVEY MASON. 


With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 39 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by 
Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous Photographs, and 4 Maps of the 
Rowing Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, and Putney. 


Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, price ONE SHILLING. 


PICTURES AT PLAY; 
Cr, Dialogues of the Galleries. 
By TWO ART CRITICS. 
Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS. 


On JUNE 18th, feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Regius Professor of Greek, Canon of Ely. 


NOW READY, fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling. 


THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Regius Professor of Greek, Canon of Ely. 





HISTORICAL REVIEW of the LEGISLA- 


TIVE SYSTEMS OPERATIVE in IRELAND from the INVASION of 
HENRY II. to the UNION (1172-1800). By the Right Hon. J. T. Batu, 
LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo, 63, 

“There are few sounder authorities on the constitutional history of Ireland than 
Dr. Ball, and this concise treatise is admirably lucid and written in a thoroughly 
judicial spirit......The author traces the rise, progress, and influences of Irish 
Parliamentary institutions till they were merged in those of the United Kingdom 
by the Act of Union, and we may say at once that he proves indirectly through 
every chapter, that the Union realised all legitimate patriotic aspirations, as it 

repared the way for the generous redressing of the grievances of which the Irish 
Bad good reason to complain.’”’—Times. 


The STANDARD of VALUE. By W. Lutcu- 


TON JoRDAN, F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., M.L.C.C. Fifth Edition, with a 
Review of the Evidence submitted to the Royal Commission on Gold and 
Silver, 1888, 8vo, 6s. 


PROSPERITY or PAUPERISM? Physical, 


Industrial, and Technical Training. Edited by the Earn of Mraru (Lord 
BRABAzON). 8vo, 5s. 

** The subjects of which these papers treat are so deeply interesting to national 

well-being that we trust a wide circulation will be found for the book.” —Inquirer. 


SOCIAL ARROWS: a Series of Reprinted 


Articles. By the Eart of Meatx (Lord Brasazon). Second Edition, crown 
8vo, price ls, boards; 5s, cloth. 

Contents :—Open Spaces.—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men, Women, 
and Children.—Over-Population: its Evils and Remedies.—The Cause of the 
Overworked Shop-Assistant.—Some Social Wants of London.—The Duty of the 
Church in respect to Recreation and Literature.—The Need of National, Indus- 
trial, — Technical Training.—An Appeal to Men of Leisure.—An Appeal to Men 
of Wealth. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 


Enlarged Edition. Part II. The EMOTIONAL QUALITIES of STYLE. By 
ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic, University of Aber- 
deen. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


UNCLE PIERCE: a Novel. By Cuartzs 


BLATHERWICE, Author of ‘‘ The Ducie Diamonds,” &, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS woe eee ove £8, 000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., ss soe nee wwe ~—«:19,000,000 











“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 
oct ne QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


TRUBNER AND  (CO’S 


NOW READY. 
Vol. II. (M—Z), demy 4to, pp. 459, cloth, 31s 6d. 


The LITERATURE of EGYPT and the 


SOUDAN, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1885, inclusive : wi ‘ 

of Additional Works to May, 1887. A Bibliography, Severn wn Pre appendix 

Periodical Writings and Papers of Learned Sovieties, Maps and chek 

Ancient Papyri, Manuscripts, Drawings, &c. In 2 vols. By H Pare 

Iprantm Hitmy. Dedicated to H.H. the Khedive Ismail. ae 
Vol. I., uniform in size and price, can still be obtained, 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 18s, 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—The MINERALS 


of NEW SOUTH WALES, &. By A. Liversiper, M.A., F.R.S 
of Chemistry and Mineralogy in the University of Sydney. With I] 
a large Coloured Map, and 3 Diagrams. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 61. 


EX VOTO: an Account of the Sacro Monte 
or New Jerusalem at Varallo-Sesia. With some notice of Tabachetty’ 
remaining work at the Sanctuary of Crea, By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of 
“ Alps and Sanctuaries,” “ Krewhon,”’ &c. With 21 Collotype Plates, ’ 

NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 
Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth. 


POEMS, NATIONAL and NON-ORIENTAL 


(with some New Pieces). Selected from the Works of Sir Epwiy Arnozp 
M.A., K.C.I.E., 0.8.1., Author of ‘The Light of Asia,” &c. , 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The PRACTICAL VALUE of CHRISTIAN. 


ITY: Two Prize Essays, I. CHRIST or CHAOS? _ By the Rev. Joun Broap. 
HuRST NicHots, II. CHRISTIANITY at the BAR. By CHarLes WitLtay 
Dymonp, F.S.A. 


LIST, 


-» Professor 
lustrations, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 63, 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS: the Practical 


Christianity of Christ. Intended to supply a satisfactory issue from contro- 
— perplexities, bringing comfort to the thinker and honour to the doctrine 
t7) rist. 

Demy 8vo, with Plate, 23 6d. A 


The NESTORIAN MONUMENT of HSI-AN 


FU in SHEN-HSI, CHINA, relating to the Diffusion of Christianity 
in China in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries. With the Chinese Text of the 
Inscription, a Translation, and Notes, and a Lecture on the Monument, with a 
Sketch of subsequent Christian Missions in China, and their Present State, 
By James Lea@e, Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in the 
University of Oxtord. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d, 


D. D. HOME: his Life and Mission. By 


Madame Dunetas Home. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street; 241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 
and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE ST. PAULI 
LAGER AND PILSENER'_ BEERS. 


For Prices, 
Apply to the ST. PAULI BREWERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
6 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. ; 
H. PORTWAY, 9 PARK VIEW TERRACE, BRADFORD, 
and 3 CLARENCE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
Or GRISCHOTTI and CO., 163 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 


ANTED, the following NUMBERS of the 
“ SPECTATOR :’—MARCH 1ith, 18th, and 25th, 1871; NOVEMBER 











lington Street, Strand, W.C. 





16th, 1872; JUNE 28th, 1873; and JUNE 12th, 1875.—PUBLISHER, 1 Wel- 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HERRING.’ ’—Now ready, 2 vols., at all Libraries. 


VE: a Romance. 
__ By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING,” “ RED SPIDER,” &c. 


a ae . 
WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By 


WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts: and Conditions of Men.” 
** A pleasant, picturesque, brightly written story.”—Leeds Mercury. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK.—Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The MYSTERY of the ‘OCEAN STAR, &c. By W. 


OLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘ The Frozen Pirate,” ‘* A Book for the Hammock,” &e. 
MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6 


MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 


(Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of ‘* A Tramp Abroad.””) A thick volume of 700 pages, profusely Tllustrated. 
** A volume of most amusing sketches......The book should commend itself to a very wide circle of readers.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NOVEL ON WHICH THE PLAY “BEN-MY-CHREE” IS FOUNDED. 


T H E DEEM ST ER. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘* A Son of Hagar.’”” FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
“The book is one of the finest novels of the decade. It is built on the old romantic scale, now almost a thing of the past. It has rightly earned for Hall Oaine 


the title of the English Victor ae *—Land and Water. 
* DAGONET’S”’ NEW BOOK.—Now ready, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


MARY JANE MARRIED : Tales of a Village Inn. 


B GEORGE R. SIMS, 
“Told with admirable freshnes 8 an and humour, and with a kind of gentle » poetry and | pathos peculiarly } Mr. Sims’s own. 7? me Star, Ba. 


THE CITY OF DREAM. | 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. Macnab. SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s, 
‘While such works are produced in England, it cannot, I think, be said that the artistic spirit in English literature ’has very seriously decayed.”"—W. E, H. Lecry. 


Price ls, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in brown paper. 


MR. WHISTLER'’S” TEN O’CLOCK. 


The COMPANION BOOK to ‘ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN.”—NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth limp, 23 6d. 


CHILDREN of GIBEON. By Watter Besant, Author of 


“Torothy Forster,” &c, 





















































GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


T H E DEViIUL’S DIE. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “Babylon,” ‘‘ In All Shades,” &c. 
“Mr, Grant Allen’s powerful and interesting Mee bincee The story has a strong intercst, which is started soon and kept at good speed till the end. It deserves 


more than an or¢ linary measure of success. ”*—Scotsman, 
IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL.—3 vols crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


The LINDSAYS: a Romance of Scottish Life. By Jonn K. Leys. 


“From every point of view a good novel.”—Academy. 
Mr. i S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


KING or KNAVE? By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


* A very clever specimen of sens: ational fiction..... .Dramatic and a of feeling. The stor ry i is from first to last absorbing.” —Morning Post. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 


A DREAM and a FORGETTING. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Author of “ Fortune’s Fool,”’ ‘‘ Dust,’’ &e. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW STORIES.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. B 


DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, &c. 


: JULIAN HAWTHORNE. : 
NEW Two- SHILLING NOVELS.—Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. 
ASON of HAGAR. By Hall Caine. The EVIL GENIUS. By Wrixte Cotuins. 


FATAL ZERO: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Fivz- The CRUISE of the ‘BLACK PRINCE. By Com- 


GERALD A VOYAGE tothe CAPE. By W. Crarx Rousset. 
A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS. By Beer Hane, | A VOYAGE tothe CAPE. | by MO 


The PRINCE and the PAUPER, By Marx Twaly. | Jy" ATT, SHADES. By Grant ALLEN. 























HEART'S DELIGHT. By Cnartes Gippon. MISS CADOGNA. By Jouian Hawrnorne. 
LADY LOVELACE, By ©. L. Pirxis. HOLIDAY TASKS. By James Payn. 
The GOLDEN HOOP. By T. W. Srsicnr. SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. By Hazoxp FREDERIC. 





A DAY’S TOUR: a Journey through France and Belgium. 


With Sketches in Fac-simile. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to, picture cover, 1s. 


The COUNTRY of the PASSION PLAY, and the Highlands 


___and Highlanders of Bavaria. By L.B.SEGUIN. With a Map and 37 Illustrations. A New Edition. crown Ps cloth extra, 63. 


WALKS in ALGIERS, and its Surroundings. By L. G. 
SEGUIN. With 2 Maps and 16 Illustrations. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
NEW “PICCADILLY NOVELS.”—Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s 6d each. 
LITTLE NOVELS. By Witxm Cottns. | RED SPIDER. By the Author of “ John Herring.” 
The HEIR of LINNE. By Roserr Bucnanay. GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payy. 
PASTON CAREW: Millionaire and Miser. By E.|The WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By 


Lyyy Linton, WALTER BESANT, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS | 





MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
ARITHMETIC. With nearly 8,000 Examples. By 


: QOHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., F.R.A.S., Senior Mathematical Master of St. 
Paul’s School, formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, Revised. With or without Answers. Crown 8vo, 4s n Two 
Parts, 2s 6d each. The EXAMPLES (without Answers) and EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS can also be had in a separate volume, 3s. 

In use at the nnder-mentioned Schools :—St. Panl’s; Charterhouse; City of 
London; Merchant Taylors’; Durham Grammar School; Aberdeen Grammar 
School; Liverpool College; Belfast Academical Inst.; the College, Newton 
Abbot ; Victoria College, Belfast; &c. 





BOOK-KEEPING. A Text-Book of the Principles and 
Practice of Book-Keeping. By Professor A. W. THOMSON, B.Sc., Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester, Crown 8vo, 5s. 





ALGEBRA. Containing the Four Simple Rules, Involu- 
tion, Evolution, Common Measure, Common Multiples, Algebraic Fractions, 
Surds, Quadratic Equations, Binomial Theory, Permutations and Combina- 
tions, Logarithms, to. By the Rev. C. EtsEx, M.A., Senior Mathematical 
Master at Rugby. Seventh Edition, 4s, 





EUCLID. Books I.-VI., and part of Books XI.-XII. New 


Translation from the Greek Text, with numerous Riders and Miscellaneous 
E les in try. By Horace DericutTon, Principal of Harrison 





P in G 
College, Barbadoes, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. Books I, and II., price 2s,—KEY to 


the Exercises nearly ready, 
“ A strong feature is the large number of exercises (1,419 in all, besides worked- 
out examples), especially of an elementary character, in close proximity to the 
propositions upon which their solution depends.”’—Nature, 





SOLID GEOMETRY. An Elementary Treatise. By Pro- 


fessor W. STEaADMAN ALDIS, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 63. 





ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By the Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, 


M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge, and Senior Mathe- 
matical Master of Charterhouse. Fourth Edition, 4s 6d. 





PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By the Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, 
, M.A. Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 





CONIC SECTIONS. Treated Geometrically. By W. H. 
Besant, D.8c., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Fifth Edition, Revised, 
4s 6d, Solutions to Examples, 4s, Enunciations and Figures only, ls 6d. 





HYDROSTATICS. An Elementary Treatise. By W. H. 
Besant, D.Sc. Twelfth Edition, fcap. Svo, 4s. 





DYNAMICS. An Elementary Treatise. For the Use of 
Colleges and Schools, By W. Gannett, M.A., D.C.L., Principal of the 
College of Physical Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Fourth Edition, 
Enlarged, 6s. 





HEAT. An Elementary Treatise. By William Garnett, 
M.A., D.C.L. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 4s. 





MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Collection of Examples 
in Algebra, Trigonometry, &c., for Army and Indian Civil Service Candi- 
dates. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., Senior Mathematical Scholar at Oxford, and 
R. Prowpe Smiru, M.A., Assistant-Master at Cheltenham College. 

[Nearly ready. 





EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, EXAMPLES and EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS in, By W. Gattatty, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 





MECHANICS. A Collection of Problems in Elementary 


Mechanics. By W. Watton, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Magdalene College. 
Second Edition, Revised, 63, 





ASTRONOMY. An Introductionto Plane Astronomy. By 
P. T. Marn, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and Lecturer in Natural 
Science at the same College. Fifth Edition, Revised, 4s, 





GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. An Elementary Treatise. By 


W. Sreapman Avpis, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University College, Auckland, N.Z. Second Edition, Revised, 4s, 





The STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


By A. J. Juxrs-BrowngE, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of England 
and Wales. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, small post 8vo, 63, 





The STUDENT'S HANDBOOK of HISTORICAL 
GEOLOGY. By the same Author. With numerous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions, small post 8vo, 6s. 

** Here and generally the book is well up to date......Will prove a most useful 
book.” —Nature. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN LANGUAGES, 


By H. NETTLESHIP, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford, 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN PRO 
Preoeded by Essays on:—1. Political and Social Ideas. 2. Range of 


phorica! Expression. 3. Historical Development of Latin Prose Ste 


Antiquity. 4. Cautions as to Orthography. Crown 8vo, 33.— 
Masters only), crown 8vo, 4s 6d, : eal 
“‘At the end of a long list of school editions such a work as Mr. Nettleship’ 
brings refreshment to the weary reader. The title is a little misleading, for t! ; 
English passages, well chosen as they are...... constitute ouly a small part of the 
value of the book. Other men might have made as good a choice. Bygtt very tow 
could have written the introduction.”—Saturday Review. . 
‘ $6 be introduction...... ought to be studied by every teacher of Latin.” 
uardian, 





—— 


By the Rev. W. COOKWORTHY COMPTON, M.A., 
Assistant-Master in Uppingham School, 


RUDIMENTS of ATTIC CONSTRUCTION and IDIOM, 
An Introduction to Greek Syntax for Beginners who have acquired some 
knowledge of Latin. Crown 8vo, 3:. 

“This is an excellent little book.”’—Journal of Education. 
* This useful little book.””"—Atheneum. 


By ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A., Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
LATIN PROSE LESSONS. Ninth Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 2s 64, 


By G. H. WELLS, M.A., Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
TALES for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Arranged 
with Notes and Vocabulary. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D. LL.D., Professor of Greek in Glasgow University ; 
H. JACKSON, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and W, E. 
CURREY, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Collego, Cambridge. 
EXTRACTS for TRANSLATION in GREEK, LATIN, and 
ENGLISH. Crown 8vo, 43 64. 











By the SAME AUTHORS. 
TRANSLATIONS from and into the LATIN, GREEK, and 


ENGLISH. Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 83, 


By J. B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy at King’s College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge 


A GUIDE to the CHOICE of CLASSICAL BOOKS. Third 


— with Supplementary List, crown 8vo, 4s Gd. Supplement separate, 
s 6d. 








M. M. STEDMAN, M.A., Wadham Oollege, Oxon. 


By A. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. ‘Square fcap. 8vo, 1s. (For 
Preparatory Schools.) 


LATIN VOCABULARIES for REPETITION. Arranged 


according to Subjects. Fcap. 8vo, is 6d, 


EASY LATIN PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS LATIN EXERCISES. Fcap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For the Use of 
chools. Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


By T. COLLINS, M.A., Head-Master of the Latin School, Newport, Salop. 
LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, and HIN’ TS 
for JUNIOR CLASSKS, Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 











“UNSEEN PAPERS,” in Latin Prose and Verse. With 
Examination Questions. Fourth Edition, Balarged, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
‘“UNSEEN PAPERS,” in Greek Prose and Verse. With 
Examination Questi Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 33. 
By F. E. A. GASO. 
FIRST FRENCH BOOK: being a New, Practical, and 


Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the French Language, 98th 


Thousand, fcap. 8vo, ls. 


SECOND FRENCH BOOK: being a Grammar and Exercise 
Book on a New and Practical Plan, and intended as a Sequel to the “ First 
French Book.”’ 47th Thousand, feap, 8vo, 1s 6d. 

KEY to First and Second French Books. Fifth Edition, Revised, 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Le PETIT COMPAGNON: a French Talk-Book for Little 


Children. 11th Thousand, 16mo, 2s. 


POCKET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 
poy ge 88th Thousand, with Additions and Corrections, 16mo, 


By Dr. BUCHHEIM, Professor of German Language and Literature in King’s 
College, and Examiner in German to the London University. 


GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. Consisting of Selec- 
tions from Modern English Writers, with Grammatical Notes, Idiomatic 
Renderings, and General Introduction. Eleventh Edition, Revised throughout, 
with Two New Chapters on “ Punctuation’ and ‘‘ Division of Words in 
jg ell _ 4s 6d.—A KEY to the 1st and 2nd Parts, 3s; to the 3rd and 

th Parts, 4s. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS in MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR and IDIOMS. Edited by A. M. M.Srepman, M.A. Second and 
Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 23 6d. 

In use at Eton, Harrow, Wiuchester, Repton, Cheltenham, Sherborne, Hailey- 


bury, &c 
KEY to the above (for Masters and Private Students only). Compiled by G. A. 


Scurumpr, University of France. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS in MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR and IDIOMS. Edited by A, M, M, Stepman, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 2s 6d. Key in the press. 


GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS in MISCELLA- 
NEOUS GRAMMAR and IDIOMS. Compiled by R. J. Moricu, Manchester 
Grammar School. Edited by A. M. M. Stepman, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS in MISCELLANEOUS 
ge and IDIOMS. Edited by A. M. M, Stepman, M.A. Crown 
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